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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


H°“ are the cities of the Atlantic coast pro- 
tected while the battle-ship fleet is away 
at the other side of the continent? The answer 
to this natural question is suggested by the 
cover-page illustrations, which are reproductions 
of photographs taken near Boston. ‘They show 
the explosion of the projectile fired from a six- 
inch disappearing gun at a distance of seven 
thousand yards—a picture of the kind which 
photographers obtain at very serious risk—and 
the operations of loading and firing a ten-inch 
disappearing gun, a weapon which throws a 
projectile weighing eight hundred pounds. 

The northernmost of our coast forts are the 
five in Maine. New Hampshire has three, all 
at Portsmouth. In Massachusetts the harbor 
of New Bedford has one fort and that of Boston 
six. Narragansett Bay has five forts, and the 
entrance to Long Island Sound is guarded by 
four more, all of them very formidable. On 
the Atlantic shore-line we have in all forty-six 
modern fortresses. 

A fortress of this kind, of the highest class, 
costs about five million dollars, of which amount 
somewhat more than half is spent for guns. 
It consists of a series of concrete-lined pits, 
called emplacements, below the level of the 
ground. In these stand the guns—twenty-four, 
as a rule, equally divided between large and 
small caliber. The larger, of ten-inch, or 
twelve-inch, or fourteen-inch caliber, intended 
primarily for attacking battle-ships, are placed 
two in each pit. Those of less size, say three- 
inch quick-firers, which are mainly for covering 
the submarine mines planted offshore, would 
occupy two emplacements, six in each; all of 
which equipment is reénforced in most instances 
by sixteen mortars, in similar pits, some dis- 
tance in the rear. 

To give a notion of the character of these 
weapons, it may be explained that a twelve- 
inch rifle gun is forty feet long, weighs fifty- 
seven tons, and with a charge of five hundred 
and twenty pounds of powder, throws a thou- 
sand-pound projectile a distance of thirteen 
miles. Such a weapon does its most accurate 
and effective work, however, at a range of 
about twelve thousand yards—a little less than 
seven miles. It fires armor-piercing shells con- 
taining heavy charges of a high explosive, 
which burst on impact. The mortars—which 
are altogether different from the old-style weapon 
so-called—are short, rifled cannon eight feet in 
length, discharging armor-piercing projectiles 
that weigh one thousand pounds — explosive 
shells, in fact, one of which, landing on the 
deck of a war-ship, would go far to put her 
out of action. 

As for the fortress itself, the pits that com- 
pose it are placed at considerable distances from 
each other, and as near as practicable to the 
water’s edge. From the water a grassy slope 
extenc> ack to the pits. Beneath the grass 
and seve.:] feet of earth is an inclined plane of 
concrete. From the view-point of an approaching 
vessel the works are invisible, so, too, are the 
defenders ; and the guns, being on disappearing 
carriages, rise into view only at the moment 
when they discharge their projectiles. Such a 
fortification is practically impregnable. 

A hostile fleet, while engaged in hopelessly 
bombarding the landscape, would probably dis- 
cover that the quality of American gunnery 
has not deteriorated since the battle - ships 
sailed, and that the navy does not monopolize 
the gunners. Splendid results were obtained 
in the test during which the cover-page pictures 
were taken. On this occasion a target four 
and a half miles from the fort, moving at the 
rate of five miles an hour, was struck by every 
shot fired from a ten-inch battery, and six shots 
were fired in less than four minutes. On the 
succeeding day a battery of twelve-inch guns 
performed the same feat, and even bettered it, 
in that the hits were ‘‘bunched’’ more closely. 
Very likely the artillerymen stationed at many 
another fort could make as good a record. 


& 


he conclusion of the Boston Automobile 

Show prompts a local historian to indulge 
in proud and flattering reminiscence. The first 
automobile exhibition in Boston took place, he 
says, in 1898. It was an adjunct to the 
Mechanics’ Fair, and occupied a part of the 
basement, whereas the show of 1908 filled 
the huge building on Huntington Avenue. ‘‘I 
hate an automobile—but I want one,’’ said a 
distinguished citizen, about the time the ‘‘auto’’ 
was ceasing to be an eccentric curiosity and 
becoming a reliable vehicle. Apparently a 
good many others have felt or are feeling this 
spur of inclination, and the manufacturers are 
generously ready to meet their wants. 


& 


British regiment from Massachusetts will 
go to Quebec in July, to assist in the cele- 
bration of the founding of that city by Cham- 
plain,—the first permanent settlement having 
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been established in 1608, —and join in welcoming 
the city’s chief guests, the Prince and Princess 
of Wales. Although the announcement has 
many points of interest, it is likely that the 
reader’s attention will fix upon the opening 
words, for British regiments have been some- 
what shy of this region since George III was 
king. Let it be explained, therefore, that the 


ciation of Massachusetts. It musters at present 
about three hundred and twenty - five men, 
veterans of one or another arm of the British 
service, and it hopes to enroll a sufficient num- 
ber of recruits to raise itself to regimental 
strength—an aspiration with which anybody 
can sympathize, since the veterans can be good 
citizens, as they are, without forgetting those 
earlier days when they marched or sailed under 
another flag. ss 
Ld 
“The sky-ship center of New England’’ will 
be somewhere in Berkshire County, Mas- 
sachusetts, if the reporters are not mistaken, 
and judging from their statements, a cheerful 
competition for the honor already engages 
Pittsfield and North Adams. In Pittsfield, it 
is said, the Aero Club, recently incorporated 
with two hundred members, will lease a park, 
put up balloon sheds, and probably establish 
a school for balloon pilots. In May noted 
balloonists will be invited to beat the big new 


to have the biggest ballooning event of the East 


up. Nor is the public to be left out of the 
festivities, for one large summer hotel will have 
an air-ship for the use of its guests. 

On the same day the foregoing information 
was printed in the newspapers, correspondents 
at North Adams announced the organization 
of a local ‘‘aero club,’’ and added that the 
club had already arranged to purchase a balloon, 
which will be named the North Adams Num- 
ber 1. The balloon will be maintained for 
general use, and it is said that this will be the 
first instance in this country in which a balloon 
has been kept for public rental. This club 
also plans to hold races in May. Thus the 
merry rivalry begins, with indications that, at 
the present time, ‘‘the sky-ship center’’ is about 
midway between North Adams and Pittsfield. 


* ¢ 


SUDDEN REVULSION OF FEELING. 


OF of the things concerning which Mr. and 
Mrs. Woodson could not agree was the 
giving of an annual Christmas present in cash 
to the widow who did the washing and ironing 
for the family. 


“She always ¢ es us a good round price 
for her work,’’ said Mr. Woodson. ‘‘I can’t 
see that she is an object of charity, or that we 
are under any obligation to her.’’ 

‘*That’s just like a man!’ was his wife’s 
invariable comment, and she always sent the 
Christmas gift on her own account. 

But something happened. One day when 
Mr. Woodson came home from his work down- 
town he was informed that they had lost their 
washer woman. 

‘*What!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Is she dead ?’’ 


and got married.’’ 

‘“*Has she? Well, we’ll have to send her a 
wedding present. ’’ 

‘*We’ll do nothing of the sort!’’ snapped 
Mrs. Woodson. ‘‘It turns out that she has a 
thousand dollars in money, and owns a house 
in the suburbs that she has been renting. It’s 
a better house than ours, too, and they’re going 
to live in it. Send her a wedding present! 
That’s just like a man!’ 


* 


CRANIAL EVOLUTION. 


gremned Crane was in the pasture adjoining his 
barn-yard, salting his cattle, when a neigh- 
bor who was on his way to town drove along 
and stopped to ‘‘pass the time of day’’ with him. 


‘*How’s your boy Charley gettin’ along at 
college ?’’ asked the neighbor. 

**Well, he’s pickin’ f. Y lot of Latin, any- 
way,”’’ he answered. ‘‘He says he’s found out 
that his real name is Carolus, instead of Charles. 
And—say, Ammerman, do you see any partic- 
ular objection to the name of Crane?’’ 

“‘T should say not. Lots of big men in this 
country have been named Crane.’ 

“Yes, and besides that, Ammerman, his 
Revolutionary forefathers was named Crane. 
Well, sir, that - | has gone back on all of ’em. 
He calls himself Grus now. He says that’s 
Latin for Crane, and sounds more distinguished. 
Wouldn’t that make you tired? Carolus Grus! 
I’ll ‘Carolus Grus’ him the next time he comes 
home !’’ 

And Farmer Crane closed his jaws with a 
snap. 


| loral andGold Embossed Greetings, 
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real name of the organization in question is | 
the British Naval and Military Veterans’ Asso- | 





in Pittsfield, when a costly prize will be put | 


“No; nothing of that kind. She has gone 


‘‘flier’’ of the club, and in October it is planned | 








want more. New Eng. Post Card Co., Dept. 62,Springfield, Mass 


Boston STAMMERERS'’ Institute Ax! Stier: 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. Established 40 years. 


Perfect Ventilation With Absolute Security. 

The Holland Window Lock affords this. Sent with 
directions for 25c. Good profit to agents. Write to-day. 
HOLLAND MFG. CO., 19 Park Street, Florence, Mass. 











Booklet on Silk Culture, Cocoon and 
Souvenir Post Card, all three for 10 cents 
Ve buy Cocoons. Agents wanted. Stamps. 


COCOON fxchiiGotus: CanrronNtn, | 





VERY Member of the Family should Read 
*“*THE VITAL QUESTION: 
ECONOMY IN THE HOME.” 
PRICE 2% CENTS. 
DAVIS-CIBBS CO., Springfield, Mass. 








Would You Buy a Good Canoe? 
Send Stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 
J. R. ROBERTSON Auburndale, Mass. 


DURABLE RUGS 


Made from 


Old Carpets. 


The novelty rugs that we make from old 
carpets are neat, thick, reversible and very 
durable. We can make them most any size. 
Write for further particulars. 
LEWIS MFG. CO., 
15 Lewis St., Walpole, Mass. 






















Water Supply 
THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED. 

No elevated tank to & 
freeze or leak. Tank 
locatedin cellar. Any 
pressure up to 60 lbs. = 

The Ideal Fire Protection. 
Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue “D.” 
Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT MOSS COMPANY, 43 South Market Street, Boston. 


EUREKA C ORN 


ENSILAGE 


will give you the most feed possible per acre. 
Grows from 14 to 20 ft. high. The most heavily 
leaved and eared variety. Many crops reach 64 
tons per acre. Other varieties are poor this year 
and high in price. Eureka is better than ever and 
price t same. Demand Greater Than Supply. 
Order early or you'll be disappointed. There's only 
one Eureka, and we control it. Send for catalogue. 


ROSS BROS. COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


RUGS 


MADE FROM 


OLD CARPETS 


At Reasonable Cost. 
We make no charge for cleaning. 
Send old carpets by freight at our 
expense. Booklet Free. 
SALEM CARPET CLEANING CO., 
Ss. 


ALEM, MASS. 
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HEAT 


YOUR 
HOUSE 
IN | 


A Child Can Run It. 


It gives the most heat with 
the least coal and saves coal 
bills. Warmest buildings in 
New England zero towns are 
heated with the Winchester. 
Its corrugated fire-box is so 
constructed that there are no 
clinkers and it gives a perfect 
heat radiation. Result—A 
summer temperature on the 
coldest days. If youare going 
to put in a new heater or build 


WINTER 
h , send ce fi 
— Soe 


A SMITH & THAYER CO., 
234 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


WINCHESTER 
HEATER 


ENTS 


Toothache ff 
Gum 


not only stops tooth- 
A Swell Affair. ache instantly, but 
cleans the cavity, removes all odor, 
} and prevents decay. Keep a sup- 
ply, and save many a dentist bill. | 
There are imitations. See that you get Hi 
Dent’s Toothache Gum. iH] 
At all druggists, 15 cents, or by mail. 
Dent’s Corn Gum cures corns and bunions, 15¢. 


Il C. S. Dent & Co., 51 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. IH} 
“SSS - —S ————) 

























































If the toilet paper you buy isn’t put mp in a 
package like this with the name ** HANDI- 
“OLD” across it you’re not getting what’s 
due you. Be as careful in buying toilet 
paper as in buying toilet soap. 


TOILET PAPER 
is made from absolutely new, fresh, clean 
paper stoek entirely free from anything that 
can cause irritation or communicate d 
ASK FOR HANDIFOLD. 
Sample Package sent on receipt of 5 cents. 
HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., 
Mills at Leominster. 48 Summer &t., 














Ladies’ Hand Bag 


We offer the latest style, black 
seal grain leather, covered frame, 
gun metal trimmings, leather lin- 
ing and handle, 8 inches long, 
and fitted with a small leather 
coin purse. 

Given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription 


and 35 cents extra, postage included. 
Price 1.25, post-paid. 








Made of cowhide, English tan 
grain finish, 15 inches long, with 
leather lining, leather inside pocket, 
leather-covered frame, brass lock 
and key, two brass snap locks, 
leather handle. 
workmanship are first class. 
an excellent Bag at the price. 


Both material and 
It is 


Leather Hand Bag 


Given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for two new subscriptions 
and $3.25 extra. Price $7.50. Sent 
by express, charges in either case paid 


by receiver. Shipping weight 7 lbs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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proposition as liberal as ours. 
would make. 








We prepay the freight and 
ready to put in your home. 


stove at the dealer’s price for a poor stove. 





JAN. | FEB.|MAR.| APR. | MAY [JUNE [JULY | AU 


No manufacturer of High Grade Standard ranges and heating stoves ever made a 
We save you $5.00 to i 
We sell you direct from our factory by mail 


GOLD COIN 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


arantee safe delivery of a finished, polished Gold Coin 
ou may try it a WHOLE YEA 

ere are no better stoves, and no manufacturer who saves you as much money on 
a good stove. We do not compete with inferior mail order dealers. We sell a good 


Our Stove Art Catalog is Free—illustrating and describing our complete line of 
Ranges and Heating Stoves—saves you money, time and labor. ing i 


GOLD COIN STOVE COMPANY, 48 Oak Street. Troy, M. ¥. (Successor to Bussey & McLeod, Est. 1860) 


$20.00, which otherwise the dealer 


STOVES 
RANGES 






—See Guarantee. 


A postal will bring it. 













DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
ONE YEAR ON APPROVAL 


GUARANTEE: 
Use this stove one 
year, and if not satis- 
fied, send it back at 
our expense and we 
will refund all your 
money. 
Fifty years of standard 
stove making makes this guar- 
antee safe for you and for us. 
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S T their new farm on the Peace River 
my kinsfolk have few neighbors as yet, 

and none of these are very near. There 
is still a considerable number of ‘‘breeds,’’ as 
those of mixed parentage are called here, living 
at camps and shacks along the river; and over 
at Moberly Lake, four miles away, an old 
Beaver Indian, named Wabiscow, and his 
squaws, set up their three teepees a year 
ago, and they have been there ever 
since. This Wabiscow, or ‘‘ Uncle 
Wobby,”’ as Jesse and Quinby call 
him, is as quaint an old character as 
can easily be imagined. 

On the bushy prairie, down nearer 
the Peace, there is also an immigrant 
Galician, from near the Russo- Austrian 
frontier, who is trying to homestead 
a quarter-section. How he ever got 
there with his enormously fat wife, two 
daughters, and his wife’s sister, is not 
clear. It must be a tale of hardship. 

On the other side of the South Pine 
River, too, a stubby little Finlander 
has ‘‘squatted’’ on another quarter- 
section, built a shack, and has five 
acres in crops. The Galician’s name 
is Lutz Lovashak, and the Finn’s 
Halvor Markhus. Neither of them can 
speak much English ; but nearly every 
day one or the other of them, or some 
of their womenfolk, come to the Mas- 
termans, with wonderful signs, nods 
and grins, to beg or borrow something 
or other. 

Jesse and Quinby let each of them 
have ten bushels of seed wheat, four 
of barley and six of potatoes last 
spring, on the understanding that in 
the fall, when they had raised a crop, 
the same number of bushels were to be 
returned. 

The morning Quinby hauled the grain 
to Lovashak, he found him plowing 
with his women. He had all four of 
them yoked up to a home-made plow, 
which he was holding while they toiled 
laboriously forward, scratching fur- 
rows. Born in Nebraska, Jesse and 
Quinby had never seen a woman yoked 
up like that before, and Quinby shook 
his fist in the wondering Galician’s 
face, and remonstrated with him. In- 
deed, he went on so vigorously that 
the Galician unyoked his team in haste 
and shut them all up indoors. After- 
ward the Mastermans lent him a span 
of work horses with which to plow and 
get in his crop. 

It is contrary to Dominion law to 
plow by woman-power ; and the North- 
west mounted police now regularly 
compel the immigrant Doukhobors, 
Galicians and others to desist from the 
practice. The boys also assisted the 


little Finn with their team, and otherwise. | sack is filled, is a little grunt as he turns away. | now, Queen.’ 


Both Lovashak and Markhus seem very grateful 
for favors, too grateful, in fact; they are much 
too servile and obsequious. But this probably 
comes from life under a corrupt and tyrannical 
government. 

A breed named Cadotte, and his wife, Lisse, 
live ata shack two miles from the farm. Cousin 
Ellen has sometimes been able to hire the woman 
to work for her indoors, but rarely for more 
than one day ata time. Asa rule, these people 
are very improvident, and live wretchedly. 

In pursuance of a benevolent policy toward 
the breeds, the Dominion issues to them what 
is known as a “‘land script,’’ entitling each to 
two hundred and forty acres of land as a home- 
Stead. After every few weeks Cadotte will come 
to Jesse or Quinby, and try to sell this ‘‘script’’ 
for almost any sum of ready money. Twice 
Quinby has bought it of him for twenty dollars ; 
but has let him have it back when he returns 
from his frolic, allowing him to work out the 
debt. It is necessary, or at least kinder, to treat 
these ‘‘natives’’ like children. 

But Unele Wobby is the most amusing of the 
neighbors. He is an aborigine, pure and simple, 
who neither plants, nor sows, nor gathers into 
barns. He has thirteen squaws, who pick ber- 
ries, snare rabbits, trap mink and dry moose 
meat. 

About every second day the old fellow appears 
at the farm to beg a peck of wheat or half 
a bushel of potatoes. The wheat his squaws 
dry and pound in a wooden mortar; and 
they bake from this whole wheaten meal a 
very palatable bannock. The old man will come 
with his dog and his sack, and sit on a log 


TALES OF THE PEACE RIVER 


By C.A. Steph ens 


V. ‘‘MAIRCAN CLEESTYANS.’’ 


| at the back door of the farmhouse till some one | away; and for a marvel he did not come back | 
He would sit there half a day | for four days. 


goes out to him. 
at a stretch if no one went out. 


When he finally made his ap- 
| pearance, he was smiling broadly, and his first 


| His nearest approach to thanks, when his words to Quinby were, ‘‘Me Maircan Cleestyan 


DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN. 


BY SIGNS, GESTURES, 


Yet for Quinby and his energetic ways this 
|old Indian has conceived a great admiration. 
| He does not say much, but will sit and watch 
| Quinby work by the hour. Quinby, moreover, 
that he is,—and says, ‘‘ How do, Uncle 
| Wobby !’’ 
| Shake. 





AND SUCH WORDS AS EACH UNDERSTOOD, QUINBY WAS 
MAKING A SPEECH. 


Quin had almost forgotten about 
it. ‘‘Why, what have you been doing, Uncle 
Wobby ?”’ he asked. 

**Me got one squaw now, same as Maircan 


| Cleestyan.’’ 


always greets him kindly,—tiresome old beggar | 


and gives his old brown paw a| 


| One day in the latter part of August, while | 


| Quinby was very busy contriving a home-made 

threshing-machine for the wheat, Uncle Wobby 
came along, and sitting down, watched him 
work a long while without a word. Finally he 
said: 

**You ver’ good man, Queen.’’ 

Quinby kept on at his work, with no more 
than a humorous glance at the old man; and 
another long interval of Indian silence ensued. 
Uncle Wobby then spoke again: 

‘‘Me be Maircan Cleestyan same as you, 
Queen.’’ 

All whites are ‘‘C leestyans’’—that is, Chris- 
| tians—to this old Beaver Indian; but he knows 
| that the Mastermans are Americans from the 

United States; and either because they have 
| more property, or do things with greater energy 
than the others, he calls them American Chris- 
'tians. He wanted to be one himself. 

‘fAll right!’ Quinby said. ‘*That’s good. 
| But, Uncle Wobby, you have rather too many 
squaws for a Christian. Thirteen squaws will 
|never do. An American Christian has only 
|one squaw. You are too much married, Uncle 
Wobby !’’ 

| The old fellow thought that over a long while, 
jand finally got his sack of wheat and went 


| into it. 


‘“*But what have you done with the twelve 
others ?’’ exclaimed Quin. 

Uncle Wobby gave a grunt, expelled his breath 
hard, and made a sweeping gesture indicative 
of great contempt. That was all Quinby could 
get from him. 
savage had sent his superfluous helpmeets to 
the happy hunting-ground by some short route ; 
and that evening Quinby rode down to inquire 
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a negligible item. When Lovashak harvested 
his ten acres of wheat, in the latter part of 
August, he threshed it all out with a flail; and 
then, instead of repaying the seed wheat, he set 
all his women to carrying it in sacks down to the 
landing-place on the river, where the little stern- 
wheel steamboat calls. Wheat last autumn 
was worth a dollar and fifty cents a bushel 
delivered on the steamboat. Lovashak 
sold his whole crop, ninety bushels, 
and got his money. Then, following 
a custom of Galicians at home,—where 
the intrusions of the police or the tax 
gatherer are much to be dreaded,—he 
hid the money in a tin can, under a stone 
out in the bush, a mile away from his 
shack, fearing, as it seems, that even 
in America some one might search his 
house and take it from him. 

We heard that he had sold his wheat. 
When Jesse asked him about it, how- 
ever, he declared that he had not got 
his pay for it. 

Time went on till late in October, 
when an incident occurred which would 
have been laughable had it not come so 
near being tragic. 

Uncle Wobby, on his peregrinations 
back and forth to our place, had passed 
along in the rear of the Galician’s 
house ; and one day the old man’s dog, 
following his nose, ran to the 
beneath which Lovashak had hidden 
his tin can of money. Immediatel) 
the dog began snuffing and digging- 
observing which, Uncle Wobby turned 
the stone over, discovered the cache, 
and pocketed the money. 

Nor did he say a word about it to 
Jesse or Quinby, although he met them 
not an hour afterward. 

Two days later, however, Lova- 
shak’s wife came waddling to Cousin 
Ellen, weeping and wringing her 
hands ; and despite the difficulties of a 
foreign tongue, she contrived to impart 
the gruesome intelligence that her hus- 
band had hanged himself. 

We discovered later that he was not 
dead. One of old Wobby’s squaws had 
found him, and cut him down in time 
to resuscitate him. 

Quinby and his mother went back 
with the woman to see what the trouble 
was all about, and after much effort, 
learned the whole story of the wheat, 
and of the hiding and loss of the 
money. Lovashak himself was coming 
round sufficiently to begin lamenting 
again. Quinby braced him up with 
plain words, bidding him behave him- 
self and not play the fool. 

The affair was something of a mys- 
tery ; but during the following week it 
began to clear up. Uncle Wobby had 
said nothing of ‘‘treasure-trove’’ to any one; 
but he gave twenty dollars of the money to our 
neighbor Cadotte for a dozen new steel traps 
which Cadotte had recently bought at Fort 
Vermillion. The Indian also visited the shack 
of the little Finlander, Markhus, and after a 
long ‘‘dicker,’’ gave him thirty-five dollars for 
a shotgun. 

A day or two later Cadotte went to the Gali- 


stone 


| cian’s shack, purchased a bushel of potatoes, 


We really feared that the old | 


Uncle Wobby, however, had merely | 


gone home that day and driven off all his women | 


but one. 

The homeless creatures were scattered along 
the south side of the river, at several camps 
and settlers’ shacks. ‘Two of them came to the 
farm, where Cousin Ellen took them in, and 
attempted to make them useful, with some small 
degree of success. Quinby remonstrated with 
Uncle Wobby in strong terms, explaining to 
him that when an American Christian marries 
a wife, he must expect to take care of her and 
provide for her; and he so far convinced him 
of this, that the old man has since given each 
of the discarded squaws a dog, and to some of 
them a blanket. 

We heard that two of them were at the Gali- 
cian’s shack; also that the latter was plowing 
on the sly again with them and his own four 
women. Quinby called to see him about it, 
and Lovashak promised faithfully never to do 
so again. 

The Galician’s word, however, is as yet but 


| Stealing his money. 


and tendered in payment a two-dollar Canadian 
bill which chanced to have on it a smear either 
of dry blood or red paint. Lovashak recognized 
the bill instantly as one of those which he had 
hidden. 

In great excitement he charged Cadotte with 
Cadotte, who did not 
understand a word he said, could only shake 
his head. Lovashak attempted to seize him. 
They fought all over the yard, and finally broke 
away, only to rush off in search of more effect 
ive weapons than their fists. Cadotte ran home 
to load his gun, and Lovashak came, furious, 
to the Mastermans to borrow a gun. 

The Galician was pretty nearly crazy; and 
on eliciting from him what he wanted of the 
gun, Quinby locked him into the grain-shed, 
and sent Welcome over to get Cadotte, to hear 
his side of the story. 

The latter came back with Welcome, but 
brought his own gun loaded and cocked. It 
was at some personal risk that the boys got 
possession of the gun and put it away. 

On learning of Cadotte from whom he had 
taken the two-dollar bill, Quinby and Jesse 
began to suspect what had happened; and 
Jesse rode to Uncle Wobby’s teepees to make 
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sure, and bring the old man back with him. | 
Quinby meanwhile was keeping the Galician | 
and the breed from destroying each other, for | 
the former had discovered Cadotte through 
eracks of the grain-shed door, and was exhaust- 
ing the whole Galician tongue abusing him. 
Fortunately, Cadotte understood nothing of what 
he said. 

There was some time to wait, and Cousin | 
Ellen gave each a quart of ice-cold milk to drink 
—by way of cooling them down. 

At last Jesse returned with Uncle Wobby 
and the traps and the shotgun. After a laconic | 
fashion of his own, the old Indian described 
how his dog had found the money. It was his 
dog, he said, and hence he considered that the | 
money was his. That was his view of it. He | 
appeared to feel no shame in the matter. 

By way of straightening the whole tangle | 
out, Quinby then sent Wobby off to fetch the 
Finn and the thirty-five dollars which Uncle 
Wobby had paid him for his gun. 

It was nearly four o’clock in the afternoon 
when all parties to the coil were finally brought 
together. I had gone into the house and was 
writing a letter home; but Cousin Ellen came 
in, laughing, to call me. 

‘*Just come here to the window a moment,”’ 
said she, ‘‘and see Quinby hold court.’’ 

They were all out in the back yard, sitting 
round on logs, Lovashak by Jesse, Cadotte over 
opposite, Uncle Wobby and his dog near Quinby, 
and the little Finlander on the other side. The 
pile of traps and the shotgun lay on the chips 
between them. 

By signs, gestures, and such words as each | 
understood, Quinby was making a speech, ex- 
plaining to the Galician, pointing to the dog | 
now and then, and to the old Indian. When | 
they all comprehended, he got the money to- | 
gether and gave it back to Lovashak. The 
traps were then returned to Cadotte, and the 
shotgun to Markhus. 

To the breed, who understands English, he 
talked very plainly on the subject of loading | 
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his gun to shoot a neighbor. 
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temper run away with you like that!’’ he said | he trusted, not a flattering picture of himself as | | | he called out, addressing the grimy giant who 


to him. 


‘‘Take your gun now and go home, | he had appeared in very young manhood. With | was hammering at the forge, ‘“‘have you been 


and don’t you ever come here again with your | some misgivings he selected the latter, which | sending any conscience money lately ?’’ 


gun cocked.’’ 


With Lovashak there was also a bone to be | 


picked; for it was now clear that he had 
attempted to cheat his benefactors, and had told 
| them falsehoods about the seed wheat. They 
| made him pay for that at the current price; but 


sell all his crop, that they would lend him seed 
again the following spring. Quinby contrived 
to make him understand some plain English. 


| He ridiculed him for hiding his money in the 


ground, like a gopher. 

‘*No one will rob your house here,’’ he said 
to him. ‘‘But you must quit playing tricks on 
your neighbors, and quit lying to them. 
is foolish. Stop cringing to everybody, too. 
Nobody is going to hurt you. You are in 
America now. Hold up your head. Bea man 
and act like one.’’ 

Little Markhus had really done nothing 
wrong. He was only too glad to get his gun 
back and go home. He shook Quinby’s hand 
with great fervor on starting off. 

Lovashak also came back two or three times 
and put his hands on Quinby’s shoulders to 
thank him for restoring his lost money. He 
thanked everybody in sight. 

As for Uncle Wobby, he sat there with his 
dog for some time after the others had gone, 
watching Quinby, as if he expected that there 
was something else coming. But Quinby was 


lighting up the forge again, and said nothing | 
An Indian is an Indian, and is likely | 


to turn sulky when lectured on his morals. 


Finally the old man started off, but stopped | 


to say, ‘‘You ver’ good man, Queen.’’ 

Quinby did not reply, and Uncle Wobby went 
a few steps farther, then stopped, straightened | 
up, and added: 

‘‘Me Maircan Cleestyan now, same as you, 
Queen !’’ 


END OF SERIES. 
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on the corner, 
: opposite the 


church, formerly one of 
the handsomest and best 
kept in town, was fast 
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His errand, if he had 
one when he entered 
the house, had some- 
how evaporated, and 
he sat in awkward si- 
lence, gazing, as if with 
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taking on the appear- 
ance of genteel poverty. 


Abner Barton, M. D. 

This was kept bright by weekly polishing, 
but not for the purpose of attracting patronage ; 
for the old doctor, after fifty years of driving 
about the village and over the long, lonesome 
country roads at the call of sickness, had rested | 
from his labors and taken the place reserved for | 
him in the burying-ground at the foot of the | 
hill. | 

The Misses Barton, still called ‘‘the Barton | 
girls,’’ although both were now well across the | 
threshold of old age, had kept house for him for | 
years, finding their chief interest in his comings | 
and goings, and taking honest pride in their 
position as the doctor’s daughters. They con- 
tinued to keep the house after his death, trying | 
to live, so far as possible, in the wonted way 
that had become so dear to them. 

The neighbors wondered how they contrived 
to live at all, for the old doctor had been but a 
**poor collector,’’ and had left little of worldly | 
goods behind him. The more prosperous of the | 
villagers agreed that something ought to be | 
done for the Barton girls, and indeed an at- | 
tempt had already been made in that direction. 

But what can you do for people whose pride | 
increases with their poverty, and whose obsti- 
nacy is all the more hopeless because it is 80 | 
gentle and dignified? This was what James | 
Dunbar was saying to himself as he passed the 
square house on the corner one summer after- 
noon. 

Mr. 





Dunbar was a leading man in the vil- 
lage, and very busy in his various capacities as 
justice of the peace, selectman, editor of the | 
weekly newspaper, insurance agent, and so 
forth, but not too busy to take a warm interest | 
in the welfare of his neighbors. It was he | 
who had started to go round with the subscrip- | 
tion paper for the benefit of the Barton girls, 
only to be called off from his undertaking per- 
emptorily, although courteously, when the sisters 
had by chance found out what he was doing. 

He had got well past the house this afternoon 
when he felt impelled to turn back. 

Bet. just drop in,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘and 

see how the girls are getting along. If they | 
are really in need they must allow us to help | 
them, pride or no pride.’’ 

The sisters received him graciously, invited | 
him into the somewhat shabby but scrupulously 
cared for parlor, and after a little desultory | 
conversation waited, with well-bred patience, 
for their visitor to announce the object of his 
call. 

But this Mr. Dunbar found it difficult to do. | 


é aS 6 see 
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Indeed, the only thing about it that retained 


the smartness of bygone days was the brass 
plate by the side of the door, bearing the name 


| trying hard to recall 


| to me that perhaps I 


| graph.’’ 


| quized, as he went out. 


ROBBI NS. some hope of receiving 
inspiration, at the old 
doctor’s face, that looked down upon him from 
the wall. Suddenly the inspiration came. 
**Miss Angelina,’’ he began, his eyes still 
fixed upon the crayon 
portrait, which, as he 
knew, had been done 
by the hand of the 
younger of the sisters 
from a photograph, ‘‘I 
am thinking of ma- 
king my wife a pres- 
ent,—a birthday 
present,’’—he added, 


the date of Mrs. Dun- 
bar’s anniversary, 
‘and it has occurred 


could get you to do a 
| crayon head of—ah, 
| myself, from a photo- 


Miss Angelina’s 
face flushed with 
pleasure, but it was 
her sister Arabella 
who answered, ‘‘ Yes, 
indeed, Mr. Dunbar. 
Sister will be glad to 
| do so. I have often felt 
| that her gift, which 
is considerable, ought 
not to be confined 
within the bounds of 
our own home. Have 
you the photograph 
with you?’’ 

‘*‘Why, no,’’ he 
replied, rising hastily, ‘‘but I will go right 
home and get it. My wife is away for the day, 
which is fortunate, as I wish the portrait to be 
a surprise.’ 

‘*Now that is a happy thought,’’ he solilo- 
“Tt will be a ten- 
dollar job—perhaps I can make it fifteen. And 
I can get her plenty of other customers. There’s 
Colonel Burgess and Squire Cram and John 


| Marks and a lot more—they’ll be glad to help 
| out.”? 


He smiled as he ran over his list of prospec- 
tive patrons, and in imagination adorned his 
friends’ parlors with family portraits. 

‘*We can keep her doing crayon heads for at 
least a year,’’ he decided. 

Reaching home and opening the large album 


| that lay on the parlor table, Mr. Dunbar found | 
| that his choice of photographs of himself was 


restricted to two. One of these disclosed him, 
somewhat in the background, in a family group ; 


That | 


| he recalled having given to the present Mrs. 
Dunbar at an early stage of their acquaintance, | 
| and straightway returned with it to the artist. 

| At the end of a week he again called at the | 
square house, and found, as he expected, that | 
Miss Angelina had completed the portrait. 


| told him, now that he had been so foolish as to| His own face fell a little as he gazed at the | 


| crayon face now placed before him, for he had 
hoped that Miss Angelina would have idealized 
her subject to some extent. 
| comforted himself, ‘‘there will be others with 
|erayon portraits of their own before long, if 
|everything goes well,’’ and he quickly found 
| words with which to praise the artist’s skill. 

But when the question of compensation came 
| to be discussed, his equanimity entirely deserted 
him. 

‘‘Not take pay for it!’? he exclaimed, almost 
angrily. ‘‘Why, that is absurd! This is to be 
my present to my wife, not yours.’’ 

*‘Oh, you will purchase the frame, of course,’’ 
said Miss Arabella, quietly. 
a heavy gilt. Certainly sister could not think 
of taking pay from a neighbor and friend for 
the exercise of a gift which is itself a pleasure.’’ 

In the end the gentle obduracy of the Barton 
girls again triumphed, and Mr. Dunbar found 





other return than a liberal expression of thanks 
and a promise to follow the advice in regard to 
a frame. 

As at last he turned to leave the house, Miss 
Angelina exclaimed : 

**O sister, you remember we were to speak to 
Mr. Dunbar about our card of thanks.’’ 

‘*Yes, indeed,’’ said Miss Arabella, and she 
stepped to the writing-desk and brought out a 
small sheet of black-bordered paper covered 
with her own neat handwriting. ‘‘We should 
like to have you print this in the Clarion this 
week,’’ she said, handing the paper to Mr. 
Dunbar, who read as follows: 

A CARD. 

We, the undersigned, desire to tender our sincere 
thanks to the unknown person who recently sent 
us by mail a sum of money which he had neglected 
to pay our father, the late Dr. Barton, for profes- 
sional services. Arabella Barton. 

Angelina Barton. 

‘*The remittance referred to,’’ explained Miss 
Arabella, ‘‘was accompanied by an anonymous 
letter. It was no doubt from some individual 
of moderate means whom my father had been 
unwilling to press for payment. Indeed, in 
such cases he often neglected to make any 
charge upon his books.’’ 

**Yes, [am aware of that,’’ said Mr. Dunbar, 
who had administered upon the doctor’s estate. 

‘*But we could hardly do less than retain the 
money,’’ continued Miss Arabella, half-apolo- 
| getically, ‘‘especially as it seemed to be a point 
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SUBJECT TO SOME EXTENT. 


know to whom to return it.’’ 


‘Well, I should say so,’’? assented Mr. 
Dunbar. ‘‘Would you mind showing me the 
letter ?’” 


And permission being 
as follows: 

Dear Ladys Enclosed please find ten dolls. 
which I ought to of paid your father long ago for 
doctering. I send it now to releave my conshence. 
Please except it and oblidge Yours truly, 

A Friend. 

‘The writer is, of course, quite illiterate,’’ 
ventured Miss Angelina, ‘‘but I think that he 
meant well.’’ 

**Yes, I think he did mean well,’’ said Mr. 
Dunbar, as he scrutinized the letter. 

‘*Well, I’ll see that your card appears in the 
Clarion,’’ and bidding the ladies good-by, he 


given, he again read 


concealed from the public eye. 
On his way back to his office he took occasion 





‘*However,”’ he | 


himself obliged to accept the portrait, with no | 


“T should advise | 








HE HAD HOPED THAT MISS ANGELINA WOULD HAVE IDEALIZED HER 


of honor with the writer, and as we should not | 





A blush showed darkly under the soot on the 
blacksmith’s face. 

‘“‘Why, what put such an idea into your 
head ?’”’ he parried. 

‘*Well, I saw a letter whose chirography, not 
ito mention its orthography, looked familiar,’’ 
|said Mr. Dunbar, laughing. ‘‘But, John, I 
| did suppose that you paid your honest debts 
without waiting for the prick of conscience.’’ 

‘*Well, perhaps I did pay the old doctor all 
he asked; but it was worth more. I never was 
sick myself, but he pulled my girl through an 
awful run of typhoid fever when she was little, 
and he didn’t charge half as much by the visit 
as I would for shoeing a horse all round. And 
when I heard folks saying that the Barton girls 
were running terrible close to the wind, I made 
up my mind that I would help ’em out a little. 
I couldn’t think of any other way of getting at 
it than the way I took. You know how kind 
o’ proud and crotchety they be.’’ 

“*T think I do,’’ agreed Mr. Dunbar. ‘‘ Well, 
John, [ believe you’ve hit on the only feasible 
plan for. putting money in the Barton girls’ 
purse. I suppose there’s no copyright on it, 
and I’m going to see if it can’t be carried a 
| little farther. In one sense the whole town 
was in the old doctor’s debt, and now is a good 
time for some of it to be paid.’’ 

A few days later the Barton sisters called at 
Dunbar’s office with the surprising information 
that they had received a half-dozen more anony- 
mous letters, which they begged him to read. 
The letters, all of which had contained money, 
were very much of the same import, the writer 
in each case saying, in substance, that, having 
read the Misses Barton’s card in the Clarion, 
he had been reminded that he, too, had owed 
their father, and therefore begged them to accept 
the enclosed remittance. 

“Tt seems to us that this is a remarkable 
series of coincidences,’’ said Miss Arabella, 
‘‘and we hardly know what to do about it.’’ 

**T should call it a little awakening of con- 
science,’’ declared Mr. Dunbar, ‘‘and I hope it 
will spread. Your father never got half what 
was due him, you know.”’ 

‘*We have prepared another card of acknow]l- 
edgment, if you think it best to print it,’’ 
suggested Miss Arabella. 

“Certainly, by all means,’’ replied Mr. Dun- 
bar, gravely. 

‘*We might keep it standing as an ‘ad,’ ’’ he 
remarked, with a chuckle, after the ladies had 
gone. 

The conscience fund, as Mr. Dunbar called 
it, grew rapidly after that, much to the aston- 
ishment, but also to the gratification, of the 
recipients. 

Not all of it was contributed anonymously, 
for some people out- 
side of the little con- 
spiracy which Mr. 
Dunbar was promo- 
ting felt the force of 
example, and now 
came forward and set- 
tled accounts which 
had been considered 
worthless. 

One day late in the 
autumn the Barton 
girls again appeared 
at Dunbar’s office 
with a look of pleas- 
ure upon their faces 
that seemed to tell of 
some good fortune. 

“*We have come to 
speak to you in your 
capacity as first select- 
man,’’ Miss Arabella 
began, ‘‘in regard to 
a gift which we pro- 
pose making to the 
town.’’ 

‘*A gift to the 
town!’’? echoed Mr. 
Dunbar, in amaze- 
ment. ‘‘Of what na- 
ture, may I ask ?’’ 

‘*Stone watering- 
troughs,’’ replied 
Miss Arabella, with 
great dignity. ‘‘Our 
father, the late Doctor Barton, often spoke of 
his intention to replace, at his own expense, the 
unsightly and unsatisfactory wooden troughs at 
the cross-roads in the Snell neighborhood, and in 
District Number 9, and at Simpson’s Corner, 
with substantial stone troughs. As you are 
aware, we have lately received, quite unexpect- 
edly, various sums of money on account of his 
professional services, aggregating a considerable 
amount; and it has occurred to us that it would 
be most appropriate to devote the greater part of 
it to the carrying out of his purpose, thus pro- 
viding a fitting memorial to him, as well as, 
we trust, an acceptable gift to the town which 
was the scene of his lifelong labors.’’ 

‘*But, my dear ladies —’’ began Mr. Dunbar, 
in consternation. 

‘*We have already arranged with responsible 


started for his home, with his picture carefully | parties to have the troughs fashioned and suit- 


| ably inscribed,’’ continued Miss Arabella, in 


‘her well-known tone of unalterable decision, 








So 


‘‘and it now only remains for the town, through 
its duly accredited officers, to signify its accept- 
ance of the gift.’’ 

“‘T fear,’’ said Mr. Dunbar to some of his 
friends the next day, after explaining the situa- 
tion, ‘‘that we shall have to give up the idea of 
helping the Barton girls by strategy. I never 
heard of anybody’s starving to death in this 


town, and I can’t imagine the dear ladies going | 


to the poor-farm. I suppose they’ll get along 
somehow.”’ 


The sisters did get along somehow, and in 
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apparent contentment, until the time, not very | 


long afterward, when, within a few weeks of 
each other, they were laid by the side of their 
father. 

Simple headstones, set up by their neighbors 
and friends, mark their resting-place in the 
graveyard at the foot of the hill; but the monu- 
ments that will longest serve to keep them from 
being forgotten are to be found at the cross- 
roads, where thirsty horses stop to drink, al- 
though the hollowed stone which the cool water 
overflows bears only the inscription : 

In Memory of Abner Barton, M. D. 
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a HERE is a difference be- 
; T tween discovery and inven- 


tion. A discovery brings to light what 
existed before, but what was not known; an 
invention is the contrivance of something that 
did not exist before. 1 suppose, however, that 
inventions and discoveries are made in much 
the same manner, although I have no claim to 
speak as an inventor, except in a very small way. 

Many people, probably most people, think 
that when a discovery is made, it comes all in a 
flash, as it were; that a new idea suddenly crops 
up, and its conception is a discovery. That 
may sometimes be the case. 

We have all heard of the puzzle given to 
Archimedes; how he was asked to find out, 
without injuring it in the least, whether a cer- 
tain crown consisted of silver or of gold; and 
by weighing it in air and in water, he invented 
the method of taking specific gravity; for the 
crown lost weight when weighed in water equal 
to that of the water which it displaced. And 
he ran through the streets of Alexandria, crying, 
‘‘EKureka!’’ (I have found it!) 

His finding that the crown was of gold was 
a discovery; his invention was the method of 
determining the density of solids. Indeed, dis- 
coverers must generally be inventors ; although 
inventors are not necessarily discoverers. 

It is too often supposed that, like the poet, 
discoverers are ‘‘born, not made’’ ; but I think 
I shall be able to show that many people, 
although not all, have in them the power of 
making discoveries ; and if this short article can 
give to any one the hope of making discoveries, 
and prompt him to try, it will have more than 
achieved its object. 

As with every other endeavor, the beginning 
is in small things. Any one who tries to look 
into anything with sufficient care will find 
something new. <A drop of water; a grain of 
sand; an insect; a blade of grass; we know 
indeed little about them, when all is told. First, 
of course, we must learn what others have 
done; and for that purpose we go to school and 
to college, and read books and hear lectures. 
Before beginning, we should at least have an 
idea of what has been achieved by our prede- 
cessors. After that, there is nothing for it but 
to try. 

Most discoverers are like fishers for sprats ; 
they go where they are sure of a reward; but 
the gain is not great, at least as regards sport. 
It is much more fun to fish for salmon; but 
then there is a great chance that the angler has 
mistaken the place to fish, or that he has used 
the wrong fly; or that the weather is unfavor- 
able; or that a hundred things, impossible to 
foresee, will prevent the salmon from taking 
the hook. 

We may not pursue the allegory further; 
salmon are now not nearly so plentiful as they 
used to be; sprats perhaps even more numerous. 
And it requires training and a good eye to 
know where the salmon lie, and in what pools 
to fish. 

But let us dismiss this image and become 
historical. One of the first puzzles which awaited 
solution was the nature of flame. The ancients 
believed it to be an element, that is, a property, 
or perhaps a constituent of most,-or of all other 
things. Flame, said they, is hot, and everything 
which is hot partakes of the nature of flame. 

Robert Boyle guessed that it was a sign of 
the rapid movement of the minute particles of 
which he supposed everything to be composed ; 
but this, although very near what we now 
believe to be the truth, was merely a lucky 
guess, for he had no real ground for making 
the suggestion. It was noticed that flame appéars 
when anything burns; and the reason for com- 
bustion, or burning, had first to be sought. 


Priestley and Scheele. 


aT HE real step toward this was made by 
4 FT] cern Priestley, an English dissenting 

minister, and by Karl Scheele, a Swe- 
dish apothecary, almost at the same time. Both 
men were fishers for salmon, to revert to our old 
image. They noticed that when certain sub- 
stances were heated, gases, or as they termed 
them, ‘‘airs, * escaped. For it had been supposed 
that all gases, as we now name them, were 
merely modifications of ordinary air. Just as 
we sometimes notice a pleasant or a disagreeable 
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smell, and attribute it to the 
*‘goodness’’ or ‘‘badness’’ of the 
air, so it was generally thought that gases, such 
as coal-gas, were a sort of air with an unpleasant 
odor, and the curious property of catching 
fire. 

About fifteen years before Priestley and 
Scheele made their great discovery of oxygen, 
the constituent of air which supports combus- 
tion, a Seottish professor, Joseph Black, inves- 
tigated the particular kind of air which escapes 
when chalk or limestone is heated. And he 
made the great discovery that this air can be 


reabsorbed by lime—the residue left after chalk | 


is heated—so that chalk is again formed. 


Moreover, he weighed the chalk before it was | often a very beautiful 
heated, he measured the gas, and he weighed | colored light. 
the lime left after the gas had been driven off | examined through a 
And lastly, he weighed the | 


from the chalk. 
chalk which was reformed after the lime had 
absorbed the gas. 


Using Black’s Discovery. 


& IE found that the lime was lighter by 
just as much as the gas weighed; and 
he called this gas ‘‘fixed air,’’ to em- 

phasize the fact that it could be ‘‘fixed’’ or 

absorbed by lime and similar substances. 

This first opened the way for the investigation 
of gases. It was a great discovery, perhaps 
one of the most fertile which has ever been 
made. It is to be noted that Black made quan- 
titative experiments ; that is, he not merely made 
discoveries, but found the quantities in which 
the changes took place. 

The way was now plain for Priestley and 
Scheele. They heated all kinds of substances. 
If they evolved gas, that gas was collected and 
examined; but neither Priestley nor Scheele 
paid much attention to quantities. (The methods 
of dealing with gases had to be invented, more- 
over. Scheele caught his gases in bladders; 
Priestley invented, or rather reinvented, what 
he called a ‘‘pneumatic trough’’—a vessel filled 
with water, containing jars and bottles standing 
inverted full of water. 


gas was heated was directed so that its open 


kind of gunpowder will evolve oxygen when 
heated. 

It thus became known that air contained a 
gas, amounting to about a fifth—Scheele says 
a sixth—of its bulk, possessing the property of 
making combustible objects burn with greater 
vigor. Flame, therefore, was caused by the 
action of oxygen, as the new gas was called 


later, on combustible bodies. 

m, I] curious doctrine of ‘‘phlogiston,’’ an im- 
: material effluvium which was supposed 
to escape when bodies burn. I can merely men- 
tion that Lavoisier, a celebrated French chemist, 
gave the correct explanation of combustion— 
namely, that it is caused by the union of oxygen 
with the substance burning. Lavoisier, how- 
ever, cannot be ranked as a great discoverer, 
although he shone as 


Lavoisier’s Explanation. 


T would take too long to consider the 
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a complete, but a nearly complete one—were 
on both sides of the aluminum window, the 
rays could be bent out of their course by the 
magnet, after passing through the window. It 
|}must be remembered that these rays are not 
themselves visible; it is only possible 
where they strike, by their causing phosphores 
cence. 

Professor Roentgen, the celebrated German 
physicist, discovered in his turn that if these 
rays be suddenly stopped, say by falling on 
glass or metal, rays of another kind are 
on, Which have the power of affecting a photo 





to see 


sent 


graphic plate, and of rendering certain sub- 
Stances exposed to them phosphorescent. So 
that, as different kinds of matter have very 


different powers of stopping Roentgen rays, it is 
possible to photograph the bones of the body, 
although the flesh is comparatively transparent 
to them. The bones, as it were, cast thei: 
| shadow; or the shadow of the bones can be 

thrown on a piece of 





an interpreter of the 
discoveries of others. 
The true nature of 
flame, which, as before 
remarked, has been a 
puzzle since the remo- 
test ages, has had to 
wait on invention for 
its discovery. Whena 
current of electricity 
of high tension, such 
|as is produced by an 
induction-coil, or by 
an electric machine, is 





If the tube leading from | 
the retort in which the substance evolving the | 


passed through any 
rarefied gas, it gives 
out a peculiar and 


When 


prism or a_ spectro- 
scope, this light is seen 
to consist of a number 
of colors, which blend 
to give the color seen 
with the naked eye. 
Thus the brilliantly 
red spectrum of hydro- 
gen is easily shown to 
bea compound impres- 
sion. The red light, 
which is the brightest, 








card, painted with ma- 
terial which phosphor- 
esces and shines when 
exposed to their im- 
pact. 

I believe that Roent- 
gen’s discovery 
from an accidental ob- 
servation that a box of 
photographic plates 
left near a Crookes’s 
tube became “‘fogged,” 
and that he had the 
genius to follow up 
this clue. 

We are getting on 
rather slowly, how- 
ever, in the hunt for 
an explanation of 
flame. A great step 
in advance was made 
by the discovery of 
radium by Madame 
Curie. 

Radium is a metal, 
the salts of which con- 
tinually give out 
** Lenard rays,’’ or 
**Crookes’s rays.’’ 
And it is certain that 
it is losing substance 
during their emission. 


arose 








is mixed with and 
slightly modified by a 
blue-green and a violet 
light. Tubes which are well adapted to show 
this light were invented by a German physicist | 
named Pliicker in the fifties. Twenty-five years 


skilful assistant, Mr. Gimingham, improved the 
then existing form of air-pump invented by Dr. 
Hermann Sprengel, so that it became capable 
of exhausting the air much more completely 
than had previously been possible. 

He found that at a much greater exhaustion 
than that which causes gases to glow and give 
out their spectrum a current of high-tension 
electricity produced in the tube a violet or a 
green phosphorescence, according as the glass 
of which it was made contained lead and potash, 
or lime and soda, combined with the silica or 





end was directly under the mouth of the bottle, | sand. 


the escaping gas entered the bottle and displaced | 
and when the bottle was full, it | 


the water; 


Moreover, the position of this curious phos- 
phorescent glow depended on: the shape and 


could be corked, still under water, and removed, | direction of the wire or plate from which the 


so that the gas could be examined. 


| negative electricity passed into the tube. From 


It is usually the case that discoveries have|a wire, the glow proceeded in all directions 


to be accompanied by inventions. 


The sequence | perpendicular with its length, so as to color the 


is, that to try any new thing, a piece of appa-| tubes immediately surrounding the wire with 
ratus has to be devised which will effect the | | phosphorescent light. 


purpose; or perhaps an apparatus already | 
known has to be altered; so that it may almost 
be said that invention and discovery go hand in 
hand. 

For this reason it is very important that the 
discoverer should be a good worker in all kinds 
of materials ; 
apparatus can best be constructed of glass ; 


brass, for if things of the nature of aaionen, | to form a concave metallic reflector, the line of | 


Experiments with Crookes’s Tubes. 


9 F the wire, however, were terminated | 
a with a plate, then the phosphorescent 


light appeared mostly between the front 


in glass, for most small pieces = of the plate and the positive wire of the vacuum- 


tube. Supposing the plate were curved, so as 


such as pumps, or stirrers, are required, brass | what was evidently a discharge was concen- 


is perhaps the most convenient material ; 
clay, for vessels are wanted which will with- 


stand a high temperature; and of recent years, | 


in | trated on a point at the focus of the metallic 


| mirror. 
Moreover, if an object of any kind were placed 


silica glass, made from fused rock-crystal, is of | at the focus, and submitted to the discharge, 


great use, for it can be worked before a blow- | it became intensely hot. 


pipe fed with coal-gas and oxygen. 
But to return to the discovery of oxygen. 


Or if it could move; 
| if, for instance, it formed the vanes of a little 


wheel or windmill, the wheel revolved rapidly, 


Priestley heated oxid of mercury, or, as he called | as if it were being bombarded by infinitesimally 
it, ‘‘red precipitate,’’ in a retort, and collected small bullets. 


the escaping gas; 


and he found that a candle | 
burned in it much more brightly than in air; | 


and moreover, after having found that a mouse | 
could live in it longer than in the same volume | he supposed to be repelled from the negative 
of air confined in a bottle, he breathed it him- | 


self, and found that its effect was pleasant and 
exhilarating. 

Similar experiments were made by Scheele, 
with the same result; but Scheele went much 
further. Having noticed that a number of 


| substances had the property of making combus- 


tible bodies, such as wood, flour, or charcoal, 


deflagrate, or burn more brilliantly when mixed | 


he heated these substances, and 
too, evolved oxygen gas. 


with them, 
found that they, 


Among the substances were red lead, black oxid | 


A further great step was made when the 
German physicist, Lenard, found that Crookes’s 
‘‘rays’’—the ‘‘fourth form of matter,’? which 


pole of the Pliicker tube when very highly 
exhausted—could pass out of the tube through 
a thin ‘‘window’’ of the very light and strong 
metal, aluminum. It is true they could not 
pass very far; they soon became scattered. 
Here was a discovery made with a set purpose. 
Professor Lenard wished to decide the question 
whether Crookes’s rays were really due to a 
stream of corpuscles or whether they were 
vibrations, like those of light. 

Sir William had previously found that if a 
magnet were placed near the tube, the path of 


of manganese, niter, and many others. So he|the rays was no longer straight, but curved. 


established a general rule that those substances 
which can be mixed with charcoal to make a 


And Lenard observed that if the aluminum 
window were placed so that a ‘‘vacuum’’—not 


SIR WILLIAM RAMSAY IN HIS LABORATORY 


later Sir William Crookes, with the aid of his | 


Mr. Soddy and I 
have actually trapped 
and measured one of 
|the products which is being thrown off by 
radium while these rays are being shot out. It 
| is a gas called ‘‘radium emanation.’’ And it 
in its turn decomposes, and is changed to some 
extent into the gaseous element helium, which 
I discovered in 1895. 


Some Odd Things About Electricity. 


all’: (beta-rays) are being evolved ; and the 


|opinion is now generally held that these so- 
called rays are really negative electricity, and 
are identical with the ‘‘cathode rays’’ of 

Lenard. 

| I have been frequently asked, ‘‘But is not 
electricity a vibration? How can wireless 
telegraphy be explained by the passage of little 
particles or corpuscles?’’ The answer is, 
‘Electricity is a thing; it is these minute 
corpuscles. But when they leave any object, a 
wave, like a wave of light, spreads through 
the ether. And this wave is used for wireless 
telegraphy.’ 
It has been found that flames are capable of 
conducting electricity, while gases, under the 
| usual atmospheric pressure, are very good insu- 
lators, and sparks can pass through air only 
when the current is one of very high tension. 
In flames, rapid chemical action is taking place ; 
compounds are burning ; that is, their constitu- 
ents are in the act of uniting with oxygen. 

Although it is not certain that f-rays, or, to 
give their other name, corpuscles of electricity, 
are being shot out during such changes, it is 
not improbable that they are. No doubt they 
impinge on the neighboring atoms and set them 
in rapid vibration, and they may even break 
up molecules, and cause them to assume other 
forms of combination. And in doing so, very 
short electric waves are sent out through the 
ether, and these are what we term ‘‘light.’’ 

It may be asked, ‘‘Do substances not lose 
weight when corpuscles are being shot out?’’ 
Professor Landolt of Berlin has been making 
experiments on the gain or loss of weight when 
a weighed quantity of substances capable of 
chemical change is mixed in a closed vessel ; 
and he finds that in many cases there is a 
minute loss of weight. Perhaps that is due to 
the escape of corpuscles ; but too few experiments 
have been made to allow of a definite answer. 

Perhaps, too, the corpuscles when expelled 
are not moving very rapidly, and are thus 
absorbed by the sides of the vessel in which 
the reaction takes place. And this may also 
be the case with flames. A flame, however, 
if brought near an object containing an electric 
charge will discharge it; and this is in all 
probability due to the action of electric corpus- 
cles on the charged object. 

It will be seen, then, that we do not know 


that these changes are 
taking place, what are called ‘‘ 3-rays’’ 


the while 
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yet with certainty what flame is; but we are 
getting on the track. And the direction in which 
to make experiments is clear. Whoever asks, 


shall receive; but.he must ask sensible questions | | inventions of great practical value. For, indeed, | | asked. 
|an invention is often definable as a method for 
| utilizing a discovery. 


in definite order, so that the answer to the first | 
suggests a second, and the reply to the second | 





Te the boys crowded round Louis, 

T | exces to congratulate him, to shake his 

hand. At first he was only vaguely 

aware of them all, as of a close, encircling, 

murmuring dark cloud. He seemed to awake 

to see Morrill still proudly supporting him, still 

saying, ‘‘Great work, Lou, great work!’’ And 
then the other faces emerged. 

“Give him air! Get back!’’ Morrill com- 











manded; and then Louis struggled weakly. 

**Oh, I’m all right,’’ he said. So they | 
crowded closer than ever, and shook hands, | 
And among them came Ackerman. ‘‘Where’s | 
that wingless wonderbird?’’ he cried, and he | 
took Louis out of Morrill’s arms, and said: | 

‘*T wanted Lang to win, for he’s my old | 
friend and it’s his last year, but you’re almost 
as good,’’ 

And then up came Langforth, looking pretty 
white, but with a smile on his face, and he | 
said: 

‘*You ran me toa standstill, Collingwood, and 
you’ ll do the same to the Corinthian fellows next | 
spring.’’ 

“Oh,’”’ said Louis, 
you —” 

He was so bewildered that he did not know 
quite what he was saying, and he stopped 
short, for Mrs. Barclay was standing before 
him, smiling at both him and Langforth. 

‘I always like to see a younger boy do so 
well against the older fellows,’’ she said to 
Louis. ‘‘And I always like to see an older 
fellow take it so nicely,’’ she said to Langforth. 
‘*It was a great race—and Mr. Barclay’s more 
done up than either of you.’’ 

There was great laughter at this, and the 
boys dispersed in much good humor. Nothing 
ever pleased them so much as to have it inti- 
mated that a master had not quite held his own 
with them in an athletic contest. Langforth, 
escorted by Ackerman and Marvin, started for 
the upper school. Louis and Morrill, who had 
again laid his arm with proud affection across 
the victor’s shoulders, moved slowly toward the 
school. Most of the other boys remained to | 
wait for the lagging runners and to speculate | 
on the order in which they might arrive. 

All the way to the school Morrill kept up an 
eager interrogatory. How long had Louis and 
Langforth been running neck and neck? Where 
did they draw away from the others? How | 
was old Dennison getting on at last accounts? | 
He hardly waited for Louis’s answers, but | 
interspersed his own enthusiastic congratula- | 
tions over and over again. And to Louis, | 
exhausted and grateful, it seemed odd that he 
could ever have doubted Morrill’s loyal interest. | 

Morrill drew his bath for him, helped him to | 
undress, and then remembered that he needed | 
a bath and a change of clothes himself. So he | 
took the adjoining bathroom, and over the | 
partition, while they splashed and simmered 
luxuriously, they maintained a high-keyed con- 
versation. 

After they emerged, they chased each other in 
their bath wrappers up the stairs and through 
the entrance hall, bringing on themselves a | 
reproving ‘‘Sh-h !’’ from Mr. Greene, the master 
in charge. 

But when he saw that one of them was 
Louis, he smiled and said, ‘‘ All right, Colling- 
wood—good work—congratulations !’’ For that 
afternoon, at least, Louis was something of a 
privileged character. 

In Louis’s aleove Morrill sat on the bed and 
made his confession. 

‘**Lou,’”’ he said, ‘‘I’m ashamed of the way 
I acted this afternoon. I’m sorry.’”’ 

‘Oh, that’s all right,’ Louis answered. | 
‘*But I: wish you’d stayed in the race. It) 
would have been a three-cornered one then.”? | 

‘*Well, hardly. I haven’t had a bit of a good | 
time—after treating you the way I did.’’ | 

“Oh, forget it!’’ Louis said, and he reached | 
out and put his hand over Morrill’s mouth. | 
But Morrill pulled the hand away and held it | 
while he continued: 

‘*The way of it was this, Lou. Scabby and | 


‘it?s mighty good of | 








Baldy and three or four of us had planned to | 


sneak off and have an automobile drive. Well, 
it was Scabby’s idea. We wereallinit. He'd 
arranged to have the machine ready for us out 
on the Billington road, just beyond Martin’s 
woods. We were to drop out of the run and 
make for it at the most convenient time. Scabby | 
had been out walking, and had seen the hares 
practising; so he happened to strike the place 
about right. The machine was to take us flying 


| were with a puncture—and the chauffeur hadn’t slipped into his bath wrapper. 


| doesn’t go off right, somebody has to suffer. 


|pay the chauffeur a cent, 
land said he’d report the 


| said he guessed young kids 


| gry p? 
| crackers. 


| saver. 


| guess they haven’t got in yet.’’ 





over to Marbledale, where Scabby had ordered 
«a big spread for us—with wine, he said, but 
Scabby likes to talk. The hotel over there wasn’t 
running any chances—and Scabby had to pay 
for everything in advance. Well, we didn’t 
want anybody to follow us, and that’s why I 
turned on you the way I did when we were 








| suggests a third, and so on. If that course be | I’d been able to push you harder so that I could 
followed, it will certainly result in discoveries, | have seen the finish.’’ 
many of which may be important, and lead to| ‘‘Where did you come in, Denny?’’ Louis 


‘*Third,’’ Dennison said, modestly. 
‘*Then you beat out Harris and North!’ 
**Yes, by good luck. North was all in when 
I overtook him—cramps in his stomach. And 
then about a quarter of a mile from the school 
| I caught up with Harris. He was loafing 
| along, but he braced when I overtook him, and 
| we had quite a hot race to the finish.’’ 
| ‘Between you two, the fourth form has cer- 
EE tainly done itself proud,’’ said Morrill. ‘‘My, 
sneaking off. And I felt mean about it the | but I’m hungry!’ 
next moment.’’ “*T’ ve got some strawberry jam in my alcove,’’ 








‘That’s all right,” said Louis. ‘‘What hap-| said Dennison. ‘‘Come in and help yourself | 
pened ?”” while I’m getting a bath.’’ 

‘*Well, we found the machine all right,— ‘‘Had any others finished?’’ Louis asked, | 
a big flier it was, too,—and we started off | when they were eating the jam. . | 
at a fine clip. But we’d gone only a couple| ‘‘Yes; I hung round for a while. I guess | 
of miles out the Marbledale road when one of | about half of them are in—pretty well done up, 
our front tires picked up a nail. So there we/|too.’”? Dennison dropped off his clothes and 
“Mr. Burns 
brought an extra tire, or even anything to mend | had just got in. By the way, I heard him 
the break. Now what do you think of that?’’ | asking about you and Scarborough and Baldy, 

‘*Pretty dull of the chauffeur.’’ Ned. He wondered if you’d all finished away 

‘“*‘That’s what Scabby thought. And he|up, for he saw you ahead at the start, and 
went right up in the air and gave the man the | never sighted youagain. And Mr. Willard, who 
most awful dressing down. If Scabby makes | was at the finish, said you’d come in, but not 
plans and invites people to anything, and it | over the course, and that the rest of the bunch 
hadn’t shown up. What happened to you?’’ 








And with that spread in Mar- 
bledale all paid for, Scabby 
was worse than usual. Be- 
sides being pretty rough in 
his talk, he swore he wouldn’t 


DRAWN BY FRANKLIN T. WOOD. 


and the chauffeur got ugly, 
case to Doctor Davenport— 


at St. Timothy’s weren’t sup- 
posed to be chasing round the 
country in automobiles, any- 
way. So then we all got sort 
of nervous; and finally we 
succeeded in calming Scabby 
down, and then the chauffeur 
—after we’d paid him a good 
deal more than he had any 
right to ask. And then we 
started to walk home. Did 
you notice any of us at 
lunch ?”” 

**Not especially. Why ?’’ 

“Oh, just that we didn’t 
eat any lunch. We were all 
saving up for this wonderful 
spread of Scabby’s. And so 
that made us all especially 
sore. Jing, but ’m hun- 


Louis fished out a box of 


‘*You are certainly a life- 
Well, we hadn’t 
walked far before we all got 
to brooding on our disappoint- 
ment, and nobody said any- 
| thing ; ; and so I got to brood- 
| ing more and more about the 
mean way I’d acted with you. 
And I felt pretty sure you’d 
come in near the top; and all 
of a sudden I made up my 
mind I wanted to be there to 
see you. So I just said, ‘I’m going to see the} ‘‘Oh, we just dropped out,’’ Morrill answered, 
finish of the hare and hounds,’ and started to | uneasily. 

run. The others just kept on walking, and I ‘*Hard luck. 
| will you?’? and Dennison shuffled off up the 

“I can tell you I’m glad you were there at the | corridor. 
finish!’’ said Louis. ‘‘It made just the differ-| ‘‘I’d just as soon you wouldn’t say anything 
ence, I guess, between my winning and losing.’’ | about that automobile attempt—to Denny or 

*‘O shucks!’ said Morrill. any one,’’ Morrill said. 

‘*Maybe it’s just as well the machine broke| ‘‘Allright. Oh, I guess you’re safe enough.’’ 
down,’’ Louis observed. ‘‘If you’d gone on to| ‘‘I don’t think any of the masters saw us, | 
Marbledale, you might have been caught—and | but still, the less said about it the better.’’ | 
then most likely you’d all have been fired.’’ When Scarborough and Baldersnaith and 

‘*Well, you’ve got to take some chances in| Smythe got in, Louis did not know. He saw 
order to have a good time,’’ Morrill protested. | them for the first time at supper that night. 

“IT don’t see why. I’m having a perfectly | They all congratulated him, Baldersnaith enthu- 
good time; there’s always something to do.’’ siastically, Smythe mildly, Scarborough gruffly. 

*‘Oh, but you’re an athlete.’’ Scarborough and Louis were friendly enough 

‘*No, I’m not—only trying to be. Anybody | now, but it was easy to see that this evening 
can try to be an athlete. That’s the trouble | Scarborough was in a sour humor. The sulky 
with Scarborough ; he won’t try. He’d like to | look was on his face. He spoke only to com- | 
make it unfashionable—if he could.’’ | plain about the food, of which, however, he ate | 

*‘Seabby is rather grown up in some ways,”’ | more than usual. The fact was noted by the 
said Morrill, in the tone of one making an | master at the head of the table, Mr. Elwood, 
admission. | who sometimes indulged a sarcastic vein. 

“T don’t call it grown up at all,’’ said| ‘‘I have never known you to be so apprecia- 
Louis, ‘‘to pretend to be above doing anything | tive of our beans, Scarborough,’’ he said, when 
in athletics. He isn’t really as grown up as | the boy passed his plate for a second helping. 
Ackerman or Marvin. He’s just foolish. He) “*I noticed that you didn’t eat much luncheon. 
started in trying to be supercilious and impress | | I’m afraid you weren’t sufficiently fortified for 
everybody, without doing anything—just by | your long run.’’ 
being conceited and disagreeable. Now that’s| There was something 


EXERCISES OF ANY KIND." 


Leave just a little of the jam, | 








in Mr. Elwood’s | 


been toned down a little, but he’s still trying to | manner, his inflection, more than in the words | 


| be a leader just by seeming superior and experi- | themselves, that awakened Scarborough’s sus- | \§ 
enced, not by doing anything.’’ picion. Whatever it was, Baldersnaith, too, | 
*“There’s something in what you say,’’ ad-| was not unconscious of it. He flushed, and | 
mitted Morrill. ‘‘ But Scabby’s more of a/| Scarborough looked at the master sullenly. 
fellow than you think, just the same. You| ‘‘I am sorry that my appetite should excite | 
ought to see him run a motor-car.’’ | comment,’’ he said. He had the knack some- | 
Footsteps approaching down the corridor kept | times of ‘putting a master in a hole”? There | 
Louis from replying. A moment later Dennison | had always been a latent antagonism between | 
appeared, with his hair all rumpled, his cheeks | him and Mr. Elwood. The master made no 
flushed, his breath panting. | reply. 


**Congratulations, Lou!’’ he cried. ‘‘Wish The next morning, after chapel, the rector | 





“YOU ARE FORBIDDEN TO TAKE PART IN ANY COMPETITIVE 
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came into the schoolroom just as the boys were 
settling down for the first study hour. He 
mounted the platform and said, in a grave voice: 

‘*Boys, I have learned that yesterday a party 
of those who were entered in the hare and 
hounds run dropped out to go for an automobile 
drive. Who they were I don’t know; I have 
made no special effort to find out. But it has 
always been understood that motoring here is 
absolutely forbidden. The strength of this 
school is in its discipline; and the automobile 
carries a boy too easily and speedily beyond the 
reach of discipline. Therefore it has always 
been understood that motoring is an offense 
demanding the severest punishment. In this 
case the offense seems to me aggravated by the 
deliberate cunning and deceitfulness with which 
it was carried out. To enter an athletic contest, 
apparently in good faith, and then, under cover 
of the woods, to sneak off to an automobile 
which was hired to be in waiting, does not 


|seem to me creditable to a boy’s bravery or 
| honor. 
|this performance to come to me some time 


I will ask the boys who were guilty of 


to-day and confess. I will not ask them to 
confess here in public.’’ 

Doctor Davenport had a way of making his 
grim announcements as grim as possible. As 
he walked out of the room there was not a 
sound. Louis glanced at Morrill, who sat across 
the aisle from him. Morrill was flushed a little, 
but he opened a book, and at once seemed to 
become absorbed in it. Far- 
ther along, Scarborough sat 
scowling and idle for a 
moment before turning to 
work ; and beyond him Louis 
had a glimpse of Smythe; 
and Smythe looked frightened 
and wretched. 

One hour later the fourth 
form was called for Latin 
recitation. Going up the 
stairs to the recitation-room, 
Louis passed Smythe and 
Scarborough on the landing. 
Scarborough had elbowed the 
smaller boy into the corner 
and was holding him there. 
Louis overheard him say ina 
savage undertone, ‘‘You do, 
and I’1l make you wish you’d 
never been born !’” 

Smythe mumbled some pro- 
test, and Scarborough seemed 
to grow more menacing in 
reply. Louis passed on. The 
two boys were the last to 
enter the recitation-room, and 
Smythe looked more worried, 
Searborough more sullen. 

As for Baldersnaith and 
Morrill, they both seemed 
quite cheerful. They made 
good recitations, and sat down 
with apparently no shadow 
of care to trouble them. But 
after the recitation, during 
the five minutes’ intermission, 
Morrill and Baldersnaith and 
Scarborough walked off by 
themselves. Smythe looked 
wistfully after them. He 
would have liked to join 
them, but dared not. And 
remembering what he had 
heard, Louis guessed that 


| Scarborough’s treatment of Smythe had indeed 


been severe. 

When the noon recess came, Morrill called 
across the aisle, ‘‘Wait for me, Lou, will you?’’ 
| After he had put his books away, he said, 


| ‘*Let’s take a stroll up the road before lunch.’’ 


Louis knew that Morrill had something on 


| his mind, and so walked in silence, waiting for 
| him to speak. 


And finally, when they had 
passed the upper school and got away from the 
other boys, Morrill said: 

**T guess it’s a mess all right. 
suppose spotted us ?’’ 

Louis shook his head. 

‘*Scabby thinks Elwood. I 
Scabby’s acting very decently.’’ 

“Is he?’’ Louis looked surprised. ‘‘From 
what I overheard him say to Smythe, I thought 
he probably wasn’t acting very well.’’ 

‘What was that?’’ 

Louis repeated the threat. Morrill laughed. 

“*That’s just like Scabby,’’ he said. ‘‘He 
was only scaring Smythe. He told us about 
it, and had us all promise that if Smythe came 
to us we’d say there was only one thing to do, and 
that was to lie low—not give ourselves away.’’ 

‘*You think that’s the thing to do?’’ 

“I don’t know. But Scabby persuaded us.’’ 

“*Humph!’’ Louis ejaculated, scornfully. 
‘Why do you all let him boss you? Haven’t 
| you any minds of your own?’’ 

**T guess you don’t understand,’’ Morrill an- 
swered. ‘‘Scabby’s shouldered the whole thing. 
He’s up now, telling the rector. He talked us 
into letting him do that. And so he’s really 
| tryi ing to save Smythe and the rest of us. It 
| just amuses him to keep Smythe scared.’’ 

“Oh!” said Louis. ‘‘He’s taking all the 
blame ?’’ 

“Yes. We argued and argued with him 
about it. He said it was all his idea, and he’d 


Who do you 


must say, 


| got the rest of us into it, and he would tell the 


rector that, and say that we were all ready to 
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come and confess if he wanted us to. I guess 
that’s what will happen.’’ 

“‘T shouldn’t wonder,’’ said Louis. ‘‘But 
still it’s pretty decent of Scarborough to try to 
get you off.’’ 

‘‘He has a decent side,’’ said Morrill. 

Scarborough came into luncheon late that 
day. He stopped at Mr. Elwood’s chair, and 
said, ‘‘I’ve been up seeing the rector, Mr. 
Elwood.’? Then he took his seat. 

He was more silent and in manner more curt 
and disagreeable than usual. He scowled all 
through the meal as if things had gone very 
wrong with him. But afterward Morrill came 
to Louis, and said, ‘‘It’s all right. Scabby’s 
fixed it up for us.”” 

‘“The rector doesn’t want you to come for- 
ward ?”’ 

‘“‘No. He told Scabby that since he assumed 
responsibility, and the thing was such a ridicu- 
lous failure anyway, he wouldn’t press the 
matter. He was satisfied to know that we 
were willing to confess if it was desired, and 
he told Scabby he was quite sure that he was 
the ringleader, and the one to be punish: 

‘‘What’s going to happen to him?”’ 

‘‘Nothing much, as far as I can make out. 
Scabby says the rector gave him a long lecture 
and told him to be good; but if there was any 
thing worse than that, Scabby hasn’t told me.’’ 

There was more than that, but Scarborough 
never told. He did not confide to any one the 
appeal the rector made to him or the punish- 
ment that was imposed. 

‘*My boy,”’ the rector had said, standing with 
his hands clasped behind his back and looking 
from his stalwart height down into the sullen, 
unwilling face, ‘‘I’ve watched you with interest 
and concern. Since you’ve come here you’ve 
chosen to do nothing right. You’ve chosen to 
set yourself in opposition to the spirit of the 
place, and you’ ve tried to set others in rebellion. 
I can say to you honestly that I have been dis- 
turbed by your attitude,—if that is any satisfac- 
tion to you,—and I do not know what else you 
have been aiming at. I have been disturbed 
because you’re a fellow of considerable force 
and influence. You’re not simply a silly, irre- 
sponsible child. You are the sort of boy that 
is bound to have a following; and you don’t 
seem to care how you recruit your following or 
where you lead them. Now I accept your 
statement of this case. I don’t exonerate the 
other boys, but as you say they are ready to 
come forward, and protested against your coming 
to me alone, I will waive any further inves- 
tigation. What I do think is important is that 
you and I should come to an understanding. 
No doubt you realize that there is a certain 
dishonor in being sent home in disgrace. I 
imagine you really do not court such a climax 
to your school career ?’” 

He paused and looked at Scarborough with 
his steady eyes, and when, after a sullen 
moment, the boy silently shook his head, he 
laid his hand on Searborough’s shoulder. 

‘*Then, my boy,’’ he said, ‘‘let us apply a 
little common sense and friendliness to the situ- 
ation. I never want to dismiss a boy from this 
school until I am sure he can be nothing but a 
bad influence. I am not yet sure of that with 
regard to you—though I must say that so far 
you have been nothing but a bad influence. 
You can be something else, if you will. Your 
personality is strong enough, your mind is good 
enough. Instead of being at odds with our 
restrictions, with our interests, with our work 
and our play, see if you can’t get into harmony 
with them. You'll be happier. Believe me, 
my boy. I’ve seen other boys who have come 
here in the same spirit as you have done, and 
I know.’’ 

There was a convincing honesty and vigor in 
Doctor Davenport’s manner, in his voice, in his 
eyes. No boy to whom he made such a direct 
personal appeal could fail to accept his sincerity, 
and it was seldom that a boy was so stubborn 
and so hardened that he could not be won by 
such sympathy. And Scarborough said nothing. 
He only looked sullenly at the floor. But that 
Doctor Davenport read as a sign of surrender. 
Pride prevented the boy from raising his eyes, 
from making the frank avowal. So the rector 
continued : 

“‘T could tell you, I think, how to go to work 
to be happy here—to be successful and legiti- 
mately proud and excited in your success. Of 
course you’re not successful now or legitimately 
proud or excited. You’re only striving all the 
time to pretend that you are. You could be 
the real thing, and you pretend to despise being 
the real thing. Now I think I could point the 
way for you. But instead of doing that, I am 
going to close the way for you—for a while. 
I’m going to make it impossible for you to win 
the recognition, to perform the achievement that 
such a boy as you might legitimately expect. 

That must be your punishment. You won’t 
feel it as a punishment at first. But if you are 
the boy I take you to be, you will feel it keenly 
enough soon. And when you begin to feel that, 
you will begin to be a valuable citizen. And 
then you will be given your opportunity. Do 
you understand at all what I mean?’ 

*‘No, sir,’? said Scarborough. 

“Just this. You are forbidden to take part 
in any competitive exercises of any kind, outside 
of those of the study and classroom. You are 
not to play on any athletic team; you are not 
to take part in any literary or social event ; you 
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are, in other words, not to be permitted to take 
any conspicuous place in the school life. You 
are to be reduced to the baldest and barest con- 
nection with the place. Do you understand?’’ 

“I think so.’’ Scarborough smiled in bra- 
vado. ‘‘I guess I can stand that. I’ve never 
gone in for athletics. I’ve never had any inter- 
est in those things.’’ 

‘‘Very well,’’ said the rector. ‘‘That is to 
be your punishment. At the end of three 
months, if your conduct has been good, the ban 
will be lifted. Meanwhile you must be the boy 
to whom every gate of opportunity is closed. 
Think it over. Perhaps you will find the pun- 


ishment more severe than you anticipa’ 
‘*That’s all you’re going to do to me?’”’ asked 
Scarborough. 
‘*That’s all.’’ 
‘*Thank you, sir.’’ 


List tol ore coengmaa 


The boy started from 


the room. ‘‘Scarborough!’’ 
| kindlier, more humorous eyes. 

‘*You’re not going to find it such a light 
punishment, Scarborough. You had the man- 
liness to come to me and take all the blame on 
yourself. You’ll have the manliness to find the 
penalty severe.’’ 

He took the boy’s hand and grasped it, and 


toward the door. 

When Scarborough, after giving his excuse to 
Mr. Elwood, sat down at the luncheon-table, 
Louis saw that Baldersnaith turned toward him 
with an apprehensive, inquiring eagerness. 
And Louis heard Searborough’s short, decisive, 
reassuring remark. 

**Oh,’’ he said, ‘‘the old man was easy.’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 








SWIHEN I was in Baja California, I 
; always stopped overnight at Rancho 
Nuevo in my trips between Ensenada 
and the mines, and I came to know the big 
black Mexican employed there as vaquero. 
Pancho Garcia was his name. ‘‘Pancho’’ is 
the Spanish for ‘‘Little Frank.’’ When not 
present he was usually re- 
ferred to as Fat Frank, or 
Indian Frank. He was not 


Pancho had his riata knotted fast to the saddle- 
horn. Leaping off his horse, he ran to the 
toddler, who was now aware of danger and 
yelling lustily. 

The loose steer was bigger than the one Pan- 
cho had lassoed, a high-headed, sinewy beast, 
coal-black, built for travelling long distances to 
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respected ; but no one cared to 
incur his enmity. 

Recently I came upon a man 
in Palo Alto, a teamster on 
the Stanford estate, who had 
just returned from the penin- 
sula. He told me the latest 
news of that region, and, 
among other happenings, of 
the following adventure of 
Pancho Garcia. 

One hot morning two sum- 
mers ago Pancho was sent to 
the mountains with instruc- 
tions to bring in two beef 
cattle. Towne, the foreman, 
first ordered him to help that 
day with the haying, but Pan- 
cho had refused on the ground 
that he feared he would ‘‘melt 
down.’’ The early glowing 
sun and the Mexican’s weight 
spoke strongly in justification 
of this plea. But it was not 
necessary for Pancho to add 
that he was a vaquero and no 
Indian field-hand. At least it 
seemed that way to Towne, 
and he determined then and 
there that the very first va- 
quero who came along could have Pancho’s job. 

It was a little after eleven when the big Mex- 
ican returned from the mountains. The men 
had not yet come in from the field. Smoke 
ascending from the kitchen stovepipe indicated 
that Sefiora Towne was getting dinner for them. 

This was the only sign of life about the ranch 
buildings. If he thought anything about it, 
Pancho took it for granted that the sefiora’s 
two-year-old son was playing about under the 
airy ramada. As a matter of fact, young Joe 
had taken advantage of his mother’s preoccu- 
pation with the dinner problem, and had toddled 
straight for the corral, which with him was 
already the center of the universe. Perhaps he 
hoped to find there his hero, Pancho, and to 
cultivate the friendship which his mother had 
so sternly forbidden. 

‘‘Frank is so fat and greasy,’’ Mrs. Towne 
always said. 

Pancho’s steers, which were of the long- 
horned variety and as wild as deer, broke back 
for the mountains at the first whiff of the ranch 
buildings. He was riding at their heels, and 
punishing them with the bight of his riata when 
he finally drove them into the wings that stretch 
fan-shaped from the entrance of the corral. 

Then, above the pounding of hoofs, he heard 
a squeal of joy, and through a rift in the dust 
caught the glint of little Joe’s red pinafore 
against the snubbing-post in the center of the 
enclosure. 

The foremost steer saw it, too. His horns 
lowered, and his careering cow gallop steadied 
to the smooth, gliding run of a panther. 

Never before had Pancho prepared his riata 
for a cast with such lightning dexterity. The 
charging steer shot through the open gate of the 
corral, and straight on. Then came the whistling 
whe-e-f! whe-e-f! whoo-e-e-e-f! as the noose 
of the riata whirled thrice over Pancho’s head 
and swooped down upon the steer’s hind legs. 

It was a fine cast. Pancho was right. He 
was a vaquero and no field-hand. With a dex- 
terous uphand snap he jerked the noose tight. 
His mount, with three jolting hops that racked 
every bone and sinew of horse and rider, came 
up standing; and the steer was thrown with 
terrific violence. 

Almost before the brute struck the ground 
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He turned and | 
|eame back. The rector looked at him with | 





| then, patting him on the back, turned him! 
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leaning one side and flaunting his red bandanna. 
That brought the steer about with a jerk, 
fand there was another clatter of hoofs and 
another spat! spat! spat! of big feet, as Pancho 
and the steer took a run back to the old place 
of circling. 

Here, where there was ample room, Pancho 
| manceuvered the steer. On the other side of 
the corral, the sturdy vaquero horse, knowing 
full well that he would get his heels burned 
with the riata if he let the steer get up, held 
back with a right good-will. Little Joe sat on 
the post, wriggling his bare toes with delight 
and shouting ‘‘Gee-up!’’ excitedly, as Pancho 
raced madly back and forth, or, when the steer 
whirled round and round, was lost in the fluff 
of dusty spirals. 

ancho had ceased his jovial shouts to the 
youngster. He was in much need of lung 
power. With his breath coming in gasps and 
| the perspiration pouring from his big frame, it 
| seemed not unlikely that his early morning fears 
of ‘‘melting down’’ were soon to be realized. 
Yet, determined that he or the steer should fall 
from exhaustion, he hung on doggedly. 

Then Joe’s mother came screaming for her 
| boy. Pancho heard her, and again his instinct 
for decisive action rose to the occasion. He 
included Joe in a wave of defiance at the steer. 

‘*Beeg baquero, Joe! Beeg baquero!’’ he 
panted, lustily. 

Then to the mother, who understood his lan- 
guage, he shouted, ‘‘Stop the mouth; and raise 
| the eyes—to God !’’ 

Mrs. Towne heard and understood. When 
she climbed up on the corral a few moments 
later, she was upheld by one of the assurances 
of her old mother’s relig- 
ion. The sight of her 
jubilant toddler on the 
snubbing-post further re- 
assured her, and she an- 
swered the child’s wave 
of the hand bravely. 

‘*Tell me what to do, 
Pancho!’’ she cried. 
‘*Tell me, quick — any- 
thing—and I’1l do it!’’ 

The steer made answer 
for the breathless vaquero 
by catching sight of her 
apron, which was of the 
same goods as Joe’s pina- 
fore. Mrs. Towne, with 
ready wit, leaped back 
from the fence and flirted 
the red calico in the face 
of the infuriated brute as 
he threw himself against 
the stockade, and then 
stood scraping up the earth 
with his sharp hoofs and 
rattling his horns against 
the stout barrier. 

Poor Pancho, his face 
ghastly with exhaustion 

















THE STEER CAME ROUND WITH A JERK THAT MADE 
PANCHO'S HEELS SNAP. 


water over rough mountains. 
to one side when he entered the gate, had run 
half-way round the corral, and now faced about, 
balancing his horns as he took his bearings. 

As the vaquero caught up Joe, the steer saw 
the flash of red, and instantly charged. With 
one swift glance the vaquero measured the 
distance to the fence. It was too far; he could 
not reach it. 

A moment of flurry would have meant dis- 
aster. But for generations the Mexican’s fore- 
fathers had matched their wits against wild 
horses and wild cattle. It was instinct with 
Pancho to think with the rapidity of lightning | 
in an emergency. Even as he withdrew his 
eyes from the fence he had his course of 
action. 

**Beeg baquero, Joe!’’ he shouted, gaily. 
**Joe and Pancho—beeg baqueros !”’ 


the snubbing-post. 


on a fence-post. He stopped crying and balanced 
himself proudly on his narrow perch. 

With a taunting hiss at the steer, Pancho, 
who for a man of his weight was very active, 
made a tremendous bound to one side, and 
scooped up a double handful of dust. 

Agile and alert as a cat, the steer changed | 
his course and rushed straight for him. 


dust full into the charging brute’s eyes, and 
side-stepped spryly. As the steer thundered 
past, the Mexican, with a cheerful ‘‘ Beeg 


grab for the brute’s tail. 
Spat! spat! spat! went the feet of the ‘‘beeg 


eame round with a jerk that made Pancho’s 
heels snap. 
with scythe-like sweeps of his long horns to 
impale the daring vaquero. 


animal his master had lassoed. 
steer spied him, and abandoning for the moment 
his efforts to horn his elusive tormentor, broke 
from the circling, and with lowered horns 
headed straight for him. 

**S-s-s-s-tah-h! Baca! Baca!’’ cried Pancho, 





He had shot off | 


And he swung the toddler to a seat on top of | 


It was one of little Joe’s great feats to sit alone 


Pancho 
waited perhaps two seconds, then flung his | 


baquero, Joe!’’ to the boy on the post, made a | 


baquero’”’ on the hard adobe. Then the steer | 
Cireling nimbly, the brute strove | 
Pancho’s trusty horse was standing where | 


he had been left, faithfully ‘‘stretching’’ the | 
Suddenly the | 


even through the mask of 
grime and sweat, crouched 
behind, gasping for 
breath. ‘‘Sefiora,’’ cried 
he, as softly as his huskiness and panting would 
| permit, ‘‘string the rag to the fence and get 
| Joe!’ 

A minute later Mrs. Towne flew round the 
corral to the open gate. From behind the vaquero 
horse she slipped forward. Then with a quick 
run she sped past the prostrate steer and caught 
Joe in her arms. 

But the flash of the red pinafore again caught 
the eye of the steer. As the mother turned 
| toward the fence, she heard the clattering of 
| the charging brute’s hoofs, the resounding slaps 
|of Pancho’s feet, and his guttural, taunting 
cries as he strove to draw the steer’s attention. 
| Straight ahead, growing against the outside 
of the stockade, was a clump of tall, leafy 
| sprouts, where the stump of a castor-bean plant 
defied the drought and the destructiveness of 
man. Mrs. Towne’s eye caught this as she 
ran. The hoofs were close behind when she 
| reached the stockade, but she had time to pitch 
Joe over into the mass of foliage, and to scram- 

| ble up on the fence and roll after him. 

The sound of Joe’s wrathful shrieks and the 
| sight of the mother struggling to her feet just 
| the other side of the barrier seemed to raise a 
| new legion of devils in the infuriated steer. 
| While he bawled and pawed and fought the 
fence, the breathless Pancho crouched behind, 
keeping out of sight as best he could, and side- 
stepping warily when the steer’s actions neces- 
sitated his moving. 

Mrs. Towne had caught up Joe. As she 
disappeared with him round the corner of the 
barn, the first gentle promise of an afternoon’s 
| breeze set the red apron fluttering. The steer 
| wheeled into another charge across the corral. 
ancho made three tremendous strides with 
| him; then he suddenly dropped the tail and 
ran for his mustang. The steer kept straight 
on, fortunately, and as he subdued the chal- 
lenging apron, the Mexican climbed on his 
horse, cast off the riata from the horn of the 
saddle, and’ rode out of the corral. When the 
haying crew came in for dinner, they found him 
lying in a faint in the shade of the horse barn. 

Several vaqueros came along before the big 
Mexican was again able to chase cattle; but 
| while Towne is foreman, Pancho is sure of his 
| job at Rancho Nuevo. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


¢ a case in which a suit for damages was 
brought against a corporation for negligence 
resulting in the death of a child, a New York 
jury determined upon its verdict by tossing up 
acoin. For this travesty of the duties of judg- 
ment imposed on them 
the judge fined the 
jurors fifty dollars 
each. 


be pe idea of the pres- 
ent importance and 
value of great tracts of 
timber land may be 
gathered from the fact 
that an Australian 
company has secured 
a concession from the 
Russian government to 
take out thirty million 
feet of lumber a year 
from Siberian forests. 
Prices are so high in 
Australia that the 
Siberian lumber can be 
transported eight thou- 
sand miles to Mel- 
bourne at a handsome 
profit. 


HARRIET HOSMER’S wo naval records 

“ ZENOBIA."’ were made the 
other day. A gun crew, in command of a young 
officer who has been out of Annapolis less than 
two years, made a hit with every one of twenty- 
five shots from an eight-inch gun, and fired 
nearly three shots to the minute. The Chester, 
a new scouting cruiser, steamed twenty-six and 
fifty-three hundredths knots for four hours on 
a trial cruise, and proved itself the fastest boat 
of its type in any navy of the world. 


M Indian fight took place on the floor of the 
United States Senate the other day. Of 
course neither Indian lost his scalp. Sena- 
tors Curtis of Kansas and Owen of Oklahoma, 
both of whom had Indian ancestors, disagreed 
over the propriety of designating Mr. Owen as 
a ‘‘ward of the government.’’ The necessity 
of treating the Indians as national wards is 
disappearing rapidly, and the controversy be- 
tween Cherokee and Kaw on the floor of the 
Senate is a picturesque reminder of what is 
taking place. me 
Fo a sign of the tremendous possibilities of 
fusion and codperation between all sorts, 
races and conditions of men in our great cities, 
the first conference of the Ethical Social League 
in New York is pleasant to contemplate. Men 
of a score of nationalities, Jew, Gentile, rich 
man and poor, met in a close organization 
which may one day be powerful in realizing 
the ideal of the founder: ‘‘The separating walls 
should fall away, and instead of working for 
social uplift in isolated bodies, all these various 
groups should form one body.’’ 
be find new names for old colors must tax the 
ingenuity of weavers and dyers, yet the 
demand for novelties never fails to be met. 
This year blue will be known as ‘‘hydrangea,’’ 
or ‘‘bluet,’? or twelve other things, and there 
are fourteen names for mauve, nine for pink, 
four for deep red and scarlet, and sixteen for 
green. Facing such an array, a merchant, being 
only a man, may sometimes become bewildered ; 
but probably no experienced ‘‘shopper’’ will 
ever entertain a doubt as to whether her new 
gown should be colored rose of the Alps, 
mirage, amethyst, minuet, Bengali, or Niger. 
ie of its ‘‘bargain list,’’ a firm of manu- 
facturers announces that it recently sold ‘‘a 
1907 second-hand automobile’ to the vice- 
president of one of the largest transcontinental 
lines; another to the president of a national 
bank ; a third to a prominent real-estate dealer ; 
another to a famous Wall Street operator ; one to 
a well-known and popular man of leisure; 
another to the president of a great commercial 
enterprise, and yet another to a noted corpora- 
tion attorney. ‘*This is a class of buyers,’’ it 
is added, ‘‘who in the past would not consider 
any but a new car.”’ Perhaps the reason is not 
far to seek. They are not the only persons who 
are economizing. a 
N° piece of American political furniture 
would more surprise the founders of the 
republic than the undesirable three-legged stool 
which the vice-presidential chair has become. 
The founders put it in the best room, second 
only to the President’s seat. Now it is out in 
the back yard of political favor. Yet it is an 
important office; the presidency of the Senate 
is a place of power. Four Vice-Presidents have 
risen to the highest office through the death of 
the President. Three others—Adams, Jefferson, 
Van Buren—were Vice-President before they 
were President. In the case of the early Vice- 
Presidents, election to the second place meant 
that they had been candidates for the first 
place. And what that really means ought to 
prevail now; that is, no man should be elected 
Vice-President who is not regarded as good 
enough to be President. 


- a paragraph in The Companion dated 


February 20th, an incorrect explanation was | 
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made of the change in the naval regulations 
with reference to the duties of commanders. 
By the new regulations commanders are per- 
mitted to perform the duties which belonged 
before to lieutenants and lieutenant-command- 
ers. ‘These duties include service as executive 
officer of a battle-ship or a cruiser, engineer 
of the fleet, commanding officer of a flotilla 
of torpedo-boat destroyers. Thus the oppor- 
tunities for sea experience in fighting ships 
are extended for each officer passing through 
the grades from lieutenant to captain, and 
hereafter the senior officers coming to the com- 
mand of battle-ships and fleets will have had 
an amount of practical sea experience which 
under the old regulations some of the older 
officers are said to have lacked. 
I ned progress of the enormous new system of 
water-works of New York City has made 
necessary the creation of a large new aqueduct 
police force, for the patrol and protection of 
the watershed. The chief of the force is a 
popular college graduate and society man. ‘The 


of the Catskills, with one hundred dollars a 
month as a gratuity. The physical examiner 
of the civil service commission pronounced the 
candidates the finest body of men, physically, 
he had ever examined, and the young men came 
away from the mental tests grinning, and de- 
claring that they were ‘‘easy.’’ The aqueduct 
force ought to be able to rob the city police of 
| its title of ‘‘the finest.’’ 


*® & 


PLEASURES REMOTE. 


Is it wise to be anxious for pleasures afar— 
Asking Night for the sun, asking Day for the star? 
Charles Swain. 
® & 


THE ARBITRATION TREATIES. 


ueccessful diplomacy is as often the result 
S of long patience as of political brilliancy 
or statesmanlike foresight. 

In 1904 and 1905 Secretary Hay concluded 
general arbitration treaties between the United 
States and Great Britain, and nine other gov- 
ernments of Europe. When submitted to the 
Senate for ratification, the objection was made 
that the treaties in effect took away the right 
of the Senate to pass upon each individual case 
to be submitted to arbitration as it might arise. 
The Senate therefore adopted an amendment 
which required that its ‘‘advice and consent’’ 
should be given to the submission of each such 
question. The President, considering that this 
change would make the proposed conventions 
a backward rather than a forward step, did not 
submit them to the other governments. 

Last month Secretary Root appeared before 
the Senate committee on foreign relations, and 
stated that the countries with which the pre- 
vious treaties had been made had consented to 
change them in accordance with the wishes of 
the Senate. The first one presented was that 
with France, and was at once unanimously 
ratified. Similar treaties with the other coun- 
tries will now probably be concluded. 

The new treaties provide that differences 
of a legal nature, which it may not have 
been possible to settle by diplomacy, shall 
be. referred to The Hague Tribunal, unless 
they affect the vital interest, the independence 
or the honor of the two contracting states, 
or concern the interest of third parties. In 
each case the parties shall first conclude a 
special agreement defining clearly the matter in 
dispute and the powers of the arbitrators; and 
on the part of the United States such special 
agreement shall be made by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

To many friends of peace these treaties fall 
short of their hopes; but they should not forget 
that the step involves another definite recogni- 
tion of the principle of arbitration, and that it 
will enforce the delay which permits the sober 
second thought. That in itself is well worth 


| while. 
* © 


THE LEGAL STATUS OF WOMAN. 


he judgment of the Supreme Court of the 
; > United States, with reference to the con- 

stitutionality of the Oregon law limiting 
the laboring hours of women, decides authori- 
tatively a much disputed question. Oregon, 
like some other states, has a law which pro- 
hibits employers from requiring of women more 
than ten hours’ labor a day in mechanical 
and manufacturing establishments. The Su- 
preme Court of Oregon upheld the law against 
the contention that it interfered with the right 
of contract secured by the fourteenth amend- 
ment of the Constitution. 

When the case came to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, it was argued by defenders 
of the law that constitutional privilege is not 
infringed by a provision which protects the 
health of women and so of the race, that the 
state has a right to forbid employers from 
exacting from women an amount of labor 
inimical to health, just as it has a right to 
demand sanitary workshops and take other 





and unhygienic conditions. 








news of his appointment brought applications | 
to take the civil service examinations from three | 
hundred college men, who are attracted by what | 
they regard as a vacation in the beautiful scenery | 





measures to secure human life against disease | 


|the court, delivered by Mr. Justice Brewer, 


who goes further, and establishes the principle 
that women, the same as children, are entitled 
to special protection of a sort that would 
not be recognized by the law in the case of 
men. ‘‘Her physical structure and a proper 
discharge of her maternal functions, having in 
view not merely her own health, but the well- 
being of the race, justify legislation to protect 
her from the greed as well as the passion of 
man. The limitations which this statute [the 
Oregon law] places upon her contractual 
powers, upon her right to agree with her em- 
ployer as to the time she shall labor, are not 
imposed solely for her benefit, but also largely 
for the benefit of all.’’ 

Twenty states besides Oregon have similar 
laws, and Justice Brewer’s decision fixes their 
constitutionality and lays the principle for cor- 
responding laws in other states. It emphasizes 
the power of the commonwealth to legislate for 
the common welfare, and places the mothers 
of the race in a sacred position above the sordid 
interests of business and property. 
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THE RECKONING. 


The sin ye do by two and two 
Ye must pay for one by one. se 
Ripling. 
* & 


A PIONEER. 


iss Harriet Hosmer, who recently died, 

was one of the small band of women 

who were pioneers in fields now open 

to all women. Maria Mitchell, Miss Hosmer, 

Rosa Bonheur, Mary Lyon had a courage and 

an enterprise which to-day send explorers to the 
north pole or to Central Africa. 

The steps in Harriet Hosmer’s career as a 
sculptor are interesting to retrace. As a child 
she discovered that she could make images of 
her favorite animals. Her devotion to the study 
of beast and bird and reptile was a passion. She 
had a curious collection of frogs, rats, birds, 
weasels, beetles, bats and snakes, all stuffed or 
preserved in spirits by her own hands. Her first 
apprenticeship as a sculptor was served under 
the open sky. 

From wood and stream to the anatomical 
museum and the dissecting-room of a medical 
school was her next step. A woman student 
of anatomy in 1850 was a phenomenon indeed. 
Before the wonder of that had fairly subsided, 
Miss Hosmer was settled at Rome, and had 
begun to create the long series of statues which 
came from her hands. 

Her history would make a kind of epitome 
of the drama of woman’s life as it has unfolded 
itself in the last half-century. Her statues 
were her children. They took a wide range in 
subject. The tricksy ‘‘Puck’’ was followed by 
the stateliness of Zenobia and the charm of 
Queen Isabella of Spain. Good work made good 
money for the artist. A vigorous spirit and 
a genial temper won her scores of friends. 

Her whole life, simply and sensibly lived, 
helped to secure her chosen field for any woman 
who should wish to claim it in the future. 
Wherever on the face of the earth a woman 
hereafter wishes to become a sculptor, she will 
find her path the smoother because of the life 
and work of Harriet Hosmer. 


® © 


A SILENT GUN. 


ne can hardly form, in a moment, any 
adequate conception of the tremendous 
possibilities involved in the announce- 
ment made recently that Mr. Hiram Perey 
Maxim has secured a patent for a ‘‘silent gun.’’ 

Mr. Maxim is the son of Sir Hiram Maxim, 
who was knighted by Queen Victoria for his 
service in the invention of the machine gun. 
For a number of years the son has been inter- 
ested in the development of automobile engines, 
and it was the muffler of the gasoline engine 
which suggested the silent gun. 

The report of a firearm is produced by the 
gases of combustion striking the air. The 
successive reports of a gasoline engine are pro- 
duced in the same way; but if the gases are 
allowed to escape slowly through a number of 
small holes, the sound is reduced to a slight 
hissing. 

In Mr. Maxim’s invention a valve is intro- 
duced near the muzzle of the rifle. The pres- 
sure of the gases causes it to close the instant 
the projectile has passed, and the gases are 
dissipated slowly through a number of small 
apertures. A safety device prevents the firing 
of the gun a second time until the valve has 
returned to its place. 

The substitution of the thirty-caliber bullet, 
with a steel jacket, for the old forty-five-caliber 
bullet of lead resulted in doubling the range at 
which small arms are effective. The invention 
of smokeless powder marked another great ad- 
vance; but if the ‘‘silent gun’’ proves as prac- 
tical as the preceding inventions, it will far 
surpass them in importance. 

Armed with this weapon and smokeless 
powder, a carefully screened body of men could 
annihilate its opponents before its whereabouts 
could be discovered. ‘‘Silent’’ coast-defense 
guns on disappearing carriages could sink a 
hostile fleet in absolute safety. 

More dreadful still are the possibilities of the 


This argument is embodied in the opinion of | new weapon in the hands of the assassin and 











the burglar, who thus finds himself equipped 
to make one of Sir Conan Doyle’s most thrilling 
stories a reality. 

That the inventor himself is conscious of the 
evil possibilities is evident from the fact that 
he remarked, ‘‘I don’t know but that I ought 
to be ashamed of myself.’’ 


® & 
ATTACK ON THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


he legislative prerogatives of the British 
it House of Lords are not in such grave 

danger as they appeared to be when the 
present Liberal government took office. The 
government majority was then so large that it 
could have carried almost any plan through the 
House of Commons, and could have demanded, 
with much show of reason, that the House of 
Lords accept it, on the ground that it was the 
popular will. 

The government, however, has lost the united 
support of the Irish members; and its willing- 
ness to yield to the demands of the Socialists 
has weakened the allegiance of many old-fash- 
ioned Liberals. The by-elections, too, indicate 
that the sentiment of the country is swinging 
round toward conservatism. 

Undoubtedly the government can carry 
through the House of Commons any measure 
against the House of Lords which it may devise, 
and that, too, with an undiminished majority. 
Yet when the prime minister last month asked 
the House of Commons to repass the two 
Scotch land bills that failed to pass the Lords 
at the previous session, his unprecedented 
course was regarded as more interesting than 
important; for in the past, when a bill has 
been killed, it has not been the custom to rein- 
troduce it till after a general election. 

The Commons have resolved that it ought to 
be possible for them to have their will after 
giving the Lords two chances to agree with 
them. It is in pursuance of this resolution 
that the Scotch land bills were repassed. If 
they are rejected a second time by the Lords, 
the foundation will have been laid for an appeal 
to the country on the issue between the two 
houses. Eighteen months ago nearly every one 
would have prophesied that the Liberals would 
win on such an appeal. To-day the opinion 
seems to prevail that at the approaching elec- 
tion, which cannot be long delayed, there will 
be a Conservative victory. 


® & © . 


ne who merely skims the news of the day can 

hardly help being impressed by the frequency 
of accidents due to the clothing of women and 
children catching fire from kitchen ranges or oil- 
stoves. In a large proportion of such cases, the 
accident results fatally. Not only does such an 
accident seldom happen to men or boys, but it 
rarely happened to women in old times, even when 
cooking was done by open fires. The reason is 
the supplanting of woolen clothing by cotton and 
linen. It is not to be expected, of course, that 
there will be a reversion to the older custom in 
this respect, but it would be a perfectly feasible 
thing for women to provide themselves and their 
children, if they are to be about the fire, with 
some sort of a fireproofed apron or outer wrapper, 
easily put on or off. The leaving of small children 
alone in rooms with unguarded fires is another 
matter. So many deaths of young children have 
resulted from this cause in England that a bill 
fixing penalties for it has been introduced in the 
House of Commons. 


efective designing was the cause of the col- 
lapse of the. cantilever bridge across the St. 
Lawrence River at Quebec several months ago, 
according to the report of the royal commission 
appointed to make an investigation. The designer 
used the standard formulas in computing the 
strains, but in the opinion of the commission he 
should have modified them, as the bridge was 
larger than any that had hitherto been attempted 
on the cantilever principle. It is easy to say this 
now, for all engineers know more about the sub- 
ject than before the falling bridge demonstrated 
that the old formulas were incorrect. But it is 
important to future bridge-builders, as well as to 
the public, that an adequate explanation of the 
Quebec accident has been found. 
he Cotton Chapel, connected with St. Botolph’s 
Church, in the little old Lincolnshire town of 
Boston, England, was restored some years ago, 
largely through subscriptions from members of 
the Episcopal Church in Boston, Massachusetts. 
It is now in need of some further repairs, and the 
mayor of the town has written to the mayor of 
Boston to call attention to the matter and solicit 
aid. There is something very human in the rela- 
tionship of such places, one the aged mother in 
the old country, the other the strong, prosperous 
daughter in the new. Certainly the form of address 
was beyond reproach. It was: “To the Right 
Worshipful, the Mayor of Boston.” 


S- has lately been made that the 
railway from Damascus to Mecca will be com- 
pleted as far as Medina on September 1st, and 
that in two years more the remaining three hun- 
dred miles to Mecca will be ready for use. This 
is one of the most remarkable railroads in the 
world. Some, if not all, the money for its con- 
struction has been contributed by Mussulmans in 
British India and in Africa, as well as in Turkey, 
and it is regarded by them as a religious enter- 
prise. It is intended to make easier the pilgrim- 
age to the holy city. The religious motive has 
not only led the faithful in various parts of the 
world to contribute money for the railroad, but, 
stranger still, it has led the Turkish officials and 
contractors engaged in the actual work of con- 
struction to abstain from their usual practices of 
dishonesty, which in America are in a general 
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way called “grafting.” The road runs through a 
waterless desert for long distances, and in these 
parts has not cost, including rolling-stock, more 
than twelve thousand five hundred dollars a mile. 
The best record made in track-laying is two and 
three-quarter miles in a day. Arrangements are 
already making in Medina to celebrate the en- 
trance of the new road into the city. While itis a 
religious enterprise to the Mussulman, the rest of 
the world is aware that it has great political value 
to the Turkish Sultan, for it will make it easier 
for him to control Arabia by sending troops there 
quickly, and it will also afford an easy route for 
despatching an army to the Egyptian frontier in 
ease he should think it desirable to assist the 
Egyptians in any effort to throw off British rule. 


* 
SCIENCE AND THE HOME. 


‘‘llen,” asked Mrs. Morren, without preface or 
greeting, “what is a balanced ration?” 

“A what?” said Mrs. Tammerley. 

“You blessedcreature!” responded Mrs. Morren, 
energetically. “It comforts my very soul that you 
don’t know.” 

“I don’t see why I should,” rejoined Mrs. Tam- 
merley, serene but slightly bewildered. “I’ve 
nothing to do with soldiers. Ration is a military 
term, isn’t it, like barracks and squadrons and 
reveille and khaki and such things?” 

“It’s scientific, too,” said Mrs. Morren, “and it’s 
something every housekeeper ought to under- 
stand, Lucilla says. She’s deep in domestic sci- 
ence nowadays.” 

“Well, I don’t understand it,” remarked Mrs. 
Tammerley, easily, “but I dare say Lucilla’s right.” 

“She seems to know a great deal already,” 
sighed her mother, proudly, but not quite happily. 
“She never used to care about household matters 
at all, but lately she follows me from attic to cellar 
with a note-book, asking questions till I’m wild. 
She seems so disappointed, too, when I don’t 
understand all about plumbing and gas-fitting and 
steam-heating, and the relative value of food 
products and electricity, and double-entry book- 
keeping, and how to cut up the carcass of a sheep 
—oh, well, Ellen, you may laugh, and I suppose 
it sounds funny, but it’s humiliating all the same ; 
and sometimes I get so mixed I don’t even know 
the things Idoknow. It almost makes me wonder 
how I’ve dared keep house all these years, with 
no training at all but being in the kitchen with 
mother. Lucilla makes it seem so complicated.” 

“When Lucilla really knows, perhaps she can 
make it seem simple,” remarked Mrs. Tammerley, 
dryly. “Never you worry, Lucy,” she added, 
gently. “Our daughters ought to keep house 
better than we do, some day, and it’s only a bit of 
young vanity to smile as if they’re too quick to 
think they can do it now. Your training and mine 
was good for our day, if not for this; and it taught 
us some things classes and instructors can’t teach ; 
it taught hominess. That’s a thing our girls have a 
harder time learning than we did, and after all, it 
matters most. They'll learn it, too. But if we’ve 
kept home as it should be kept, there’s no need to 
be troubled because they don’t always approve 
our old-fashioned ways of keeping house. They’ll 
love and remember home long after they’ve for- 
gotten the—the unbalanced rations.”’ 

“You have so braced my tottering self-respect,” 
declared Mrs. Morren, gratefully, “that next time 
I have to own to Lucilla ‘I don’t know,’ I believe 
I shall add, defiantly, ‘and I don’t care.’ ”’ 


*® © 


“WHOSOEVER HATH.” 


he postman brought two letters for Marion. 

“Wedding something — Margaret French’s, I 
suppose,” she commented, as she cut the heavy 
white envelope open. “Yes. Mr. and Mrs. David 
Grant French, and so forth.” 

She handed it to Aunt Ellen to read, and cut the 
other envelope open. 

“Poor Harriet!” she exclaimed, after reading 
the neatly written pages. ‘This just makes me 
feel dreadful, aunty. You know since her father 
died she and her mothér have almost nothing to 
live on, but of course they’re proud as can be. 
Mabel had been working in a bookstore, for she 
had to go to work, and there was nothing else she 
could do. And now she has rheumatism, and may 
have to stay in bed for months. All her mother 
can do is to take care of her.” 

“Poor thing!” sighed big-hearted Aunt Ellen, 
handing back the wedding invitation. 

Marion looked over it again absent-mindedly. 
“Dear me, this means a wedding present at once, 
and my allowance is awfully low. Margaret French 
isn’t a particular friend of mine. I shall not be 
giving her something nice out of friendship, but 
because her things will be displayed there in 
Woodford to a lot of people I know, and I must | 
send something I’ll not be ashamed to have my 
card seen on.” 

Aunt Ellen laughed at the vehemence of her 
impetuous niece’s speech. ‘That’s more or less 
the way of the world, deary,” she said. 

“It’s a crazy old world some ways, and I’d like 
to setitright!” scolded Marion. “Here’s Margaret, 
who has everything anyway, is going to marry a 
nice fellow with plenty of money, and I suppose 
she’s sent out hundreds of these invitations. She’ll 
gets loads of lovely things from people who don’t 
care a bit more about her than I do. Oh, it’s a 
clear case of ‘Whosoever hath, to him shall be 
given.’” 





“I suppose, looking at it that way, you consider 
Harriet as a case of ‘whosoever hath not,’” said 
Aunt Ellen, thoughtfully. 

“Aunt Ellen, I’ve a grand inspiration!” gasped | 
Margaret, after a few moments of silence. “Ill | 
tell you about it after I’ve carried it out.” 

Aunt Ellen was out of town for three weeks. 
The first day she was at home Margaret dropped 
in to see her. 

“Did you carry out the inspiration you had about 
Something the day before I left?” asked Aunt 
Ellen, after they had talked about other things. 

“Oo aunty,” said Marion, happily, “I intended 
to bring the letters I had from Margaret and 
Harriet to show you! This was my inspiration. 
I sent Margaret a book I love and wrote her a 
personal little note—I thought I’d take a chance 
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at her understanding the two of them. Then I 
took all the rest of my money and bought a darling 
Japanese kimono for Harriet. Well, I had a dear 
letter from Margaret. Aunty, there’s a great deal 
more in her than I had ever supposed there was, 
and I believe we’re going to be good friends. She 
said she couldn’t imagine anything more tiresome 
than a big wedding, when it was your own. She 
didn’t want it herself, but had it to satisfy her 
mother. Said she got so much cut glass and silver 
and stuff that she didn’t care much for it, although 
it was a shame to say so, and I mustn’t tell any 
one. She did understand my book, and said it 
helped to settle her nerves in the last strenuous 
hours.” 

Aunt Ellen broke into a merry laugh. 

“Yes, it was funny,” admitted Marion. “But 
there was nothing funny about Harriet’s letter. I 
just cried over it, Aunt Ellen, and you know I 
don’t do that easily. I’m so glad I sent her the 
cherry-blossom one, even if I did have to borrow 
out of this month’s allowance!” 


& ¢ 
KEEPING PACE. 


ate Greenaway, friend of children, is described | 

in the Century Magazine by Mr. Locker- 
Lampson, whose acquaintance with her began in 
his infancy, and who through all his childhood 
years knew her as a familiar visitor. He describes 
her as neither pretty nor ugly, but says that her 
pronunciation, turning “robin” into “wobin,” made 
her intensely interesting to her small friends, who | 








insisted on her pronouncing words bristling with 
r’s. 

We children always felt that she, at least, was 
never bored with us—that to her, if to no one else, 
we were not “tiresome limbs”; for she joined us 
at all times and in all places, and in a way unlike 
ong one else. 

e did not, could not, realize that she was not 
a child like ourselves when she played with us 
helped build our castles in the air, drank in an 
drew forth our whispered infant confidences. We 
were children comparing notes with a child, who 
lacked the spirit of rivalry common to our usual 
colleagues, and never desired aught contrary to 
our wishes. 

AS we grew, she grew, too; she put on the same 
inches of knowledge and world-wisdom that we 
did; she kept pace with us in everything. What- 
ever we were, she was. 

There was only one time when we knew her to 
be an older person, a being of more importance 
and greater influence than we were, and that was 
when we misbehaved and had to be punished. 
Then she was a protector, a mediator, and fearful 
of the consequence of our iniquities, we clung to 
her motherly skirts. But, to our delight, it was | 
not for nos and soon, imperceptibly, she glided | 
back to childhood again. | 


ae & 
AN EXTRA BANG. 


Muy and naval salutes are as liable to acci- 
dents as are other affairs of well-regulated | 
households, writes Capt. A. T. Mahan in “From 
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Sail to Steam,” and gives an amusing mistake of | F P 


his own. Landsmen may not know that the | 
manner of the naval salute is for the officer con- | 
ducting it to give the orders, “Starboard, fire!” 
“Port, fire!” The discharges alternate from side 
to side, and range from forward to aft. A man | 
who cannot trust his ear times the interval by 
watch; most, however, trust their counting. 


The count is a serious matter. Gun for gun is 
diplomatically as important as an_ eye for an =. 
My captain had heard that an excellent precaution 
was to provide oneself with a number of dried 
beans corresponding to the number of guns. They 
were all to be put in one pocket, and as each gun 
was fired a bean was transferred to the other 
pocket. 

He proposed this to me, but I objected. I feared 
I might get mixed on the beans and forget to shift 
one. He did not press me, but when I began to | 
perform on the main-deck, he stood near the hatch 
= the deck above, duly or unduly, provided with 

ans. 

It was a national salute, to the port. When I 
had finished he called to me: 

“You have only fired twenty guns!” 

“No, sir,” I replied, “twenty-one.” 

“No,” he repeated, “twenty, for I have a bean 





“Allright,” I returned, and I banged an appen- 
dix, after which, upon counting, it was found the 
captain had twenty-two beans and the French 
twenty-two guns, a “tiger,” which I hope they | 
appreciated, but am sure they did not return. | 


® ¢ 


NATURAL TALENT. 


t seems, by the following, taken from the Boston 
Record, that music is not the only art which can | 
be rendered without notes. When Grover Cleve- 
land was practising law in Buffalo, one of his 
friends was a lazy young lawyer, who was forever 
pestering him about legal points that he could just 
as well have looked up for himself. 


Even Mr. Cleveland’s patience had an end. One 
day, as his friend entered, he remarked : | 
“There are my books. You can look up your 
own case.” a | 
The lazy lawyer stared at him in amazement. 

“See here, Grover Cleveland,” he said, indig- 
nantly, “i want you to understand that you and 
your old books can go tothunder! You know very 
well that I don’t read law. I practise entirely by 
ear. 





*® ¢ | 
| 
SOLOMON’S STABLES. | 


t takes a woman to pare wonders to their original | 
dimensions. 


Beneath the Mosque of Omar, which may be on 
the site of Solomon’s Temple, are great caverns | 
known as the stables of Solomon. ° 

“When we reached the entrance this morning,” 
says Mr. E. W. Howe, the editor of the Atchison 
Globe, in a recent book, “Daily Notes of a Trip 
Around the World,” “Mrs. Bigger sat down. 

“*VYou go on down to the barn,’ she said. ‘I will 
rest here, and join you on your return.’ ”’ 


* ¢ 


DISCREET MR. ASQUITH. 


isdom and wit are about evenly balanced in 
an utterance of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, which lately went the rounds in England. 


Mr. Asquith was recently speaking in a Welsh 
town, when he was somewhat rudely interrupted 
by a voice in the audience, which demanded to 
know his position as to woman’s suffrage. 

“That,” Mr. Asquith replied, blandly, ‘is a sub- 
ect I prefer to discuss when ladies are not | 
present.” | 
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A VISION OF FLIGHT 
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By Ma 
here the West Wind holds dominion 
O’er the realm of the upper air, 


In a fold of his beating pinion, 
On his wide wild path we fare. 


With a cloud of your shining tresses 
He has veiled your eager sight, 

And stung by his rude caresses 
Your cheek burns red and bright. 


From the lair of the sleeping thunder, 
Through the trail of sunset dyes, 
When the gleaming sea crawls under, 

Eastward our swift car flies; 


With arrowy sweep it issues 
Forth to clear halls of air, 

Parting the purple tissues 
Of woven vapors fair ; 


Till the blue lies wide around us, 
Sun-kissed and sapphire bright, 
Where no set path has bound us, 
And the wind is with our flight. 


We are launched on a waveless ocean, 
Lulled on the wide air’s breast, 

So straight, so swift, our motion, 
It seems a vibrant rest. 


See how the sun drops under! 
Only the waters glow; 

Eartb is a world of wonder, 
Dreaming in dusk below. 


Now we float downward, slowly, 
Through warmer, mistier air, 

Wrapt in the influence holy 
That far, free spaces bear ; 


This shall we lose, ah, never! 
Since through the skies we’ve passed, 
We are drawn to the light forever, 
We have breathed—we have lived—at last! 


* & 


A STORY FROM REAL LIFE. 


young girl, destitute 
A and friendless, 

wandering in the 
city streets, was arrested 
for vagrancy. She was 
not more than seventeen, 
and had tried in vain to 
get work. People wanted references and ex- 
perience. She had neither, nor did she look 
strong. 

Quite likely there was not much she knew 
how to do; but that was not her fault. She 
had never had a chance. Almost starved, cold 
and weary, she had slept in doorways, or any 
poor shelter she could find, only to resume her 
fruitless quest the next morning, faint with 
hunger. There could be but one result of her 
arrest. She was ‘‘committed for vagrancy.’’ 

When she came out, the stigma followed her. 
She could not get work. No one was ready 
to trust her before; now, when she had come 
from ‘‘a refuge,’’ ‘‘the island,’’ or whatever 
it might be, her chance was even less. 

After she had received many rebuffs, a res- 
taurant-keeper, who did not know where she 
had been, hired her as a waitress. She tried 
hard to suit, and learned quickly, was quiet 
and civil, and had begun to feel encouraged. 
She was earning her living. For the first time 
in her life she had enough to eat, and far better 
food than she had ever before tasted. She was 
tired at night, but she had a room to herself 
and slept in a clean, comfortable bed, instead of 
a shed or doorway; and a kind word now and 
then cheered her more than the one who said it 
could ever guess. 

One day a woman, showily dressed, no doubt 
calling herself a lady, came in, and ordered 
a meal. This girl was not the one who waited 
on her, but the customer, looking idly about 
the room, saw her, recognized her, and knew 
she had once been arrested; for what, or in 
what circumstances, she neither knew nor cared. 
When she went to the desk to pay for her meal, 
she said to the proprietor : 

**Do you know you’ ve got a thief among your 
waitresses ?”” 

**Oh, I guess not,’’ he answered. ‘‘Our girls 
are all honest. They may be poor, and not 
very well dressed, but honest they all are.’’ 

**You’re mistaken about that one,’’ she said, 
indicating the girl by a gesture. ‘‘She has been 
in a reformatory. You had better keep watch. 
She will steal from you yet, if she hasn’t al- 
ready.?? 

The man felt uneasy. In spite of himself, 
his mind recurred again and again to what the 
woman had said. He could not find fault with 
the girl. She was self-respecting, and did her 
work faithfully. But he was doubtful and 
suspicious. As his better judgment told him 
all the while, there was no reason for it except 
the idle chatter of a chance patron, and he 
made no move for a time. 

But unfortunately, three or four weeks later, 
a table-cloth was missing. Directly the new girl 
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was suspected of stealing it; all the others were 
‘above suspicion.’’ 

The dining-room was searched, as was 
thought, in every nook and cranny where the 
cloth could possibly be, but without success. 
The girl was charged with the theft, and dis- 
missed, of course without a recommendation. 

Where could she turn? What could she do? 
Hungry, cold, shelterless again, with no chance 
of getting employment of any kind, no one to 
say a word in her behalf. So far, she had never 
stolen a penny’s worth, and she had kept her- 
self morally clean. But what were the alterna- 
tives? Starvation, suicide. And starvation 
was no easier to her than it would be to the 
happy women in homes of comfort and affection. 

Some days after she was turned away the 
table-cloth was found in a drawer, overlooked, 
or left there by mistake. But no one knew 
where she was, and nothing could be done. 
There had been robbery indeed, a grievous one ; 
but who was the thief? 

In her sore need and dire temptation, some 
of the Salvation Army found this girl, and held 
out a helping hand. Just how it happened 
need not be told. Certain it is that they found 
and rescued her. They took her home, fed and 
clothed her, and after a few days’ rest, obtained 
a place for her. It was domestic service in a 
respectable family in the country, where she 
would be kindly treated, and they could have 
an oversight. 

This was two or three years ago. The girl 
has given satisfaction, and is contented and 
happy. She has a comfortable home, bears a 
good character, and is trusted and valued, as 
she deserves to be. 

One of many, that the Salvation Army and 
the Volunteers of America have rescued from 
sin, suffering or shame, and brought into the 
sunshine. ‘‘Queer’’ they may be in some of 
their ways, but ‘‘the blessing of those that were 
perishing’’ is theirs. 

* © 


SWISS RIFLE CLUBS. 


t a time when the question of military training 
A for civilians is being much discussed, a short 
account of the Swiss system, from the Man- 
chester Guardian, may be of interest. Every man 
in the peaceful and democratic country of Switzer- 
land is a soldier in a modest way, befitting a small 
nation. 


The able-bodied Swiss enters the army at twenty 
years of age, and serves sixty-five days in his first 
ear. For the next twelve years he trains for 
hree weeks every alternate year. At thirty-two 
he enters the Landwehr, and has eight to ten days 
under arms every fourth year until, at fifty, he 
retires, and is required furnish no further 
service except in case of war. 

What the Swiss militiaman lacks in militar 
orthodoxy he far more than makes up by ski 
with the rifle. It is not too much to call the Swiss 
a nation of marksmen. The training periods are 
occupied only with drill and_tactics; the all-im- 
portant matter of shooting is left to the individual 
soldier to carry out at other times, and he does it 
under the auspices of the shooting societies which 
are such a feature of Swiss life. 

These societies, under government control, are 
called Scha eselise, in the German, and 
Sociétés de Tir in the French cantons. They are 
voluntary associations, varying in size and im- 

ortance with the town or village they serve. 

hose in the larger towns possess completely 
fitted ranges and club-houses; the small villages 
do their shooting in any field backed by a suitable 
hill. Every peasant and townsman has easy 
facilities for shooting, and each man has his service 
rifle always in his possession. 

Every man between the ages of twenty and 
thirty-two must fire thirty-two shots in four com- 
pulsory exercises every year, and the societies 
receive a t of two frances for every soldier 
shooting this course on their ranges. The income 
derived from the grants generally suffices for the 
current expenses of the society, supply of targets 
and pay of marker. There is no entrance fee nor 
subscription as a rule, and heavy expenditure, 
such as that incurred by the construction of new 
—* is met by a special grant from the govern- 
ment. 

Rules as to spectators, methods of loading and 
eonduct on the ranges are stringent. Loss of 

on is incurred by any breach or neglect of regu- 
ations. 

In addition to these exercises, many competi- 
tions are held_between different villages, towns 
and cantons. In summer the trains and streams 
are crowded with jovial bands of marksmen going 
to and from their shooting festivals. The whole 
system of Swiss shooting is a oo example of 
cobperation between government and individual. 
Every Switzer has his army rifle; he can use it 
when and where he will, provided he does not 
endanger other lives; he isinsured by government 
against all accidents on the ranges, and through 
his society he can secure the services of qualified 
military 0 





cers to organize and control his shoot- 


ing. 

By treating rifle-shooting as a sport, and it is as 
popular as football is with us, and far more gener- 
ally por, the Swiss have removed it from its 
usual warlike associations; but should occasion 
arise, that which has been jearned in sport would 
be used in earnest. 
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A DESPERATE CHANCE. 


mos Chapman was fifteen years in government 
A employ as a scout on the plains. During his 
life of constant peril and exposure, writes 
Mr. Randall Parrish in “The Great Plains,’’ one 
of his most heroic deeds was performed while he 
was bearing despatches for General Miles from 
his camp on McClellan Creek to Camp Supply, 
Indian Territory. The despatch party consisted 
of six men. Early in the morning, after a hard 
night’s ride, they were suddenly attacked near the 
Washita River by a band of over a hundred Kiowa 
and Comanche warriors. Captain Dodge thus 
describes what followed: 

The first intimation of the presence of Indians 
was a volley which wounded every man of the 
party. In an instant the Indians appeared on all 

Dismounting and abandoning their horses, the 
brave band of whites moved together for a hun- 
dred yards to a buffalo wallow, a shallow natural 
depression in the prairie. 

Chapman and Dixon, being but slightly wounded, 
worked hard and fast to deepen this depression, 


.much about it; and it reall 





and as soon as it was sufficientl 
some cover, it was occupied, an 
tinued from within. 

Smith had fallen from his horse at the first fire, 
and was supposed to be dead. Chapman said, 
*‘Now, boys, keep those infernal redskins off me, 
and I will run down and pick up Smith, and bring 
him back before they can get at me.” 

Laying down his rifle, he sprang out of the 
buffalo wallow, ran with all speed to Smith, seized 
and attempted to shoulder him. 

“T lay down,” said Chapman, “and got his chest 
across my back and his arms round my neck, and 
then got up with him. It was as much as I could 
do to stagger under him, for he couldn’t help him- 
self a bit. By the time i had got twenty or thirt: 
yards, about fifteen Indians came for me at fu 
speed of their ponies.” 

The boys in the buffalo wallow opened on the 
Indians, and Amos ran for it. 

“When I was within about twenty yards of the 
wallow,” he continued, “a little old scoundrel 
whom I had fed Ln times rode almost on to me 
and fired. I fell with Smith on top of me, but as I 
didn’t feel pain, I thought I had stepped in a hole. 

“The Indians couldn’t stay round, there a 
minute. The boys kept it red-hot; so I jumped 
up, picked up Smith, and got safe into the wallow. 

“*Amos,’ said Dixon, ‘you are badly hurt.’ 

«No, I am not,’ said I. 

“*Why, look at your leg!’ and sure enough, the 
leg was shot off just above the ankle-joint, and I 
had been walking on the bone and dragging the foot 
behind me, and in the excitement I never knew it, 
nor have I ever had any pain in my leg to this day.’ 
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deep to afford 
the work con- 









labor at my desk with aching brain, 
Around me mortgage, bond, and balance-sheet, 
Imprisoned—fettered in this dim retreat 
With shackles galling as a ball and chain. 
Thou singest in thy cage,—beyond the pane 
A gray sky-glimpse and pavements glazed with 
sleet,— 
Free as thy parent sang in the orchard sweet 
Along the dear old homeward-leading lane. 
Would I might learn of thee, ethereal bird! 
Since thou mayst never fly from hence at will, 
And chant while, charmed, the summer choirs are 
still, 
Lo! thou hast made thy span of prison here 
A blue-skied world, and hither hast transferred 
The gladness of thy lost ancestral sphere. 
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JOBSON’S ICE-CREAM. 


rs. Jobson has a deadly fear of the labor- 
M saving devices which her thoughtful hus- 
band frequently purchases ; therefore, says 
a writer in the Washington Star, when Mr. Jobson 
began to describe a remarkable ice-cream freezer 
which he had seen that day, Mrs. Jobson showed 
but slight interest, merely inquiring what use they 
would have for a patent ice-cream freezer. 


“What use?” inquired Mr. Jobson. ‘Well, what 
use is an a. or a skillet, or a teakettle, 
or any other household necessity? Mrs. Jobson, 
I am surprised!” 

“But,” suggested Mrs. Jobson, “you know we 
always have ice-cream sent in. None of us care 
costs more to make 
ice-cream at home than it does to have it sent in, 
= the work of making it is to be considered, 
an 


“Wait, wait a moment,” requested Mr. Jobson. 
“Just look me in the eye for a minute or so while 
Iam addressing you. aven’t I always said that 
the ice-cream we had sent in tasted like shoe- 
maker’s wax that’s just been saved from a fire?” 

“Really,” said Mrs. Jobson, “I don’t recall —”’ 

“And as for the work of — it, did you ever 
know me to dodge work or avoid expense when 
the comfort of my family was in question? No, 
Mrs. Jobson, I not only want home-made ice- 
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cream, but I mean to have it.” 

The next day being Saturday, Mr. Jobson had 
the — ice-cream freezer sent home. He made 
various purchases, and his materials were all on 
hand when he Rretazed to manufacture ice-cream. | 

He studied the “Book of Directions for the Use | 
of Patent Freezer” for a long time. Then he | 
turned his attention to the ice-cream recipes, and 
carefully measured out cream, broke the proper 
number of eggs, and added flavoring from several 
bottles. Then he placed the mixture in the freezer, 
and took hold of the crank. 

In eight minutes he removed the lid, and did 
not notice that he had dropped in about half a| 
pound of salt. 

The ice-cream had a strange, unfrozen appear- | 
ance, so Mr. Jobson twisted the crank for another 
fifteen minutes, and then peeped again. It _re- 
sembled a Welsh rabbit. Mr. Jobson worked 

atiently on for two hours; then he picked up the 
ce-cream freezer, carried it out into the yard, and 
dumped its contents into the garbage-can. 

“Mrs. Jobson,” he remarked, as he entered the 
sitting-room, “don’t ever again try to persuade 
me to buy those so-called labor-saving devices. I 
yielded in regard to the freezer, but it was against 
my good judgment.” 
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A BOAT-RACE IN THE EAST. 


he American and the British university crews 
T are not the only crack oarsmen who send 

their racing craft shooting through the water 
to the cheers of a watching, excited throng. The 
Burmese boat-races on the Irrawaddy are no less 
worth watching than those of the Thames or 
Hudson. Sir James Scott gives a description of 
one of these events in his book on Burma, 


At four o’clock in the afternoon the sun still 
beats fiercely on the mile-and-a-half stretch of 
river above and below My-an-oung. The whole 
population of the town is out, and excited —_ 
parties from scores of villages about are gatherec 
on the banks of the Irrawaddy. Girls wearing the 
brightest of silk handkerchiefs, young men scru- 
pulous as to the set of their turbans, and staid old 
men and women all crowd together in bustle, ex- 
citement and anticipation. 

October has come, and with it the time for boat- 
racing. My-an-oung has challenged Thokn-kna, 
the hitherto unconquered champions of the low 
country. 

The goal of a Burmese boat-race is a curious 
affair. At the point of finish a boat is anchored in 
the stream. A long bamboo stretches across its 
bows, and through this is run a rattan which pro- 
ects a few inches from its mouth. Each of the 
boats has its own side on which to pass, and as it 
rushes by, the bow oarsman drops his oar, rises, 
snatches at the rattan, and pulls out the long cane. 
Sometimes both get it at the same time; then the 
boats upset, but the bowsman who has presence 
of mind to stick to the rattan wins. 

In this particular race one boat, that of My-an- 
oung, is decorated with the figure of a peacock; 





its rival bears the sign of three fair flowers. The 












crew of the former is young. a fine, strong lot. 
The other crew is older, with muscles of steel. 
The boats are fifty feet long, but draw only a few 


inches of water. 
The boats take their places and a hush falls on 
the crowd. Itis necessary to propitiate the guard- 


ian spirits of the river with votive age In 
the stern of each boat crouches a man, holding a 
bunch of plantains, cooked rice, flowers and betel 
for the water gods. This is a precaution which 
must not be omitted, or there is no knowing what 
disaster may befall. 

Now the boats start and the bustle and din begin 
once more. Seecyeeey is talking and shouting. 
The Peacock gains. The trainer of the Three Fair 
Flowers lets out a yell, and that boat spurts ahead 
of its rival. The people of My-an-oung are in 
despair. Old women tear their scanty hair, girls 
rush to the water’s edge, and the young men and 
boys rush into the river up to their necks. 

hn, the old trainer of the i 


as if in falsy, shrieks, “‘Yonk-kya!” The crew 
uicken their stroke and the boat shoots toward 
the goal. Both bows throw down their paddles 


at the same time and catch at the rattan. The 
Peacock’s man comes up triumphant, bearing the 
long cane, and My-an-oung is appy. The great 
boat-race is over and the Peacock has won. 
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AN APPARITION. 


n the old days, when Boston, through her “plain 
| living and high thinking,” was earning the 

laudatory titles that have clung to her ever 
since, a certain woman of advanced intellect and 
character, who may be called Miss Elizabeth 
Amory Pelham, came into town from one of the 
suburbs to hear a lecture on an abstruse topic. 
Her friend and schoolmate, Mrs. Wellman, who 
was a brusque, lovable body, neither intellectual 
nor ambitious of being thought so, also went to 
the lecture, chiefly because everybody else was 
going. 


About nine o’clock there came up a storm so 
violent that the lecturer and his audience had to 
go home in a deluge. Miss Pelham stood in the 
vestibule of the hall, talking to Mrs. Wellman, and 
lamenting that she must drive home that night, 
especially as she had to be in Boston early the 
next day to give a talk on physical culture. 

“Why do you go?” asked Mrs. Wellman. “Come 
round and stay with me.” 

“But you’re crowded,” objected Miss Pelham. 
“You’ve just been saying your house is full.” 

“Oh, so it is, in a way; but I’ll put you in 
Lavinia’s bed. She’s only nine, you know, and not 
very big, and she’s been sound asleep now for 
hours. She won’t know you’re there till morning.” 

Her friend accepted gratefully, and in due time 
crept into bed with Lavinia. 

ne next ren while Mrs. Wellman, who 
was destitute of “help,” stood coaxing her kitchen 
fire, a little white figure flew into the room and 
launched itself upon her. It was Lavinia, no 
longer asleep. 

“OQ mother,” she gas ed, “there’s something 
dreadful in my room t’s tall and big, and it’s 
got great long arms, and it keeps waving them 
and waving them over its head, just like a wind- 
mill, and it’s awful!” 

Mrs. Wellman pushed her away, and shot a 
sulky damper into place. 

“Go right along back and get dressed!* she 
commanded. “That’s nothing but Elizabeth 
Amory Pelham taking her physical exercises.” 
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TALKING IN PANTOMIME. 


T* art of suggesting a word by dramatic 
action is sometimes useful, but it is not 
always that interpreter and renderer agree 
as to whatis meant. The two authors of “Beggars 
on Horseback” found this to be true one day, 
when they put themselves under the protection of 
a guide to ascend Snowdon. 


Griffeth Roberts, our guide, moved planet-like 
in a certain fixed relation to his satellites, and his 
lead of five yards was not an institution a to 
be set aside. Finally Miss O’Flannigan made a 
determined plunge at conversation. 

“Have you often been up Snowdon?” she called. 

“Oh, yes, one time.” 

We recalled tales of incompetent guides and 
lost travellers. Roberts continued: 

“And yesterday it was two times also I was on 
— 

“Oh, he means he has been up once already 
to-day,”’ was the relieved remark. 

“Are there ogy eagles on Snowdon?” began 
Miss O’Flannigan, in a slow shout. 

Griffeth Roberts was examining the scenery 
with a look of cold recognition. 

“Oh i ” he answered. 

By this time we understood the Welsh manner 
of expressing a lack of comprehension. 

“Eagles! Big birds, you know!” screamed Miss 
O’Flannigan. 

The guide shook his head. 

“Oh, yes.” 

Miss O’Flannigan got up from the boulder where 
she had been sitting. 

“Big birds! With beaks like this,” putting her 
forefinger to her forehead and describing a mag- 
nificent out curve. “With big wings!” and she 
par her arms violently. “Big birds; steal 
lambs!” 

“Ah,” breathed the guide, complacently. “Yes. 
Ze foxes. Oh, yes, many foxes.” 


& & 


ALL THREE KINDS. 


here is a village in New England which elings 
T fondly to the customs of the past, and has 

small regard for innovations. Not long ago 
an old resident died. The lawyer who went up 
to settle the family affairs stayed overnight at the 
little inn. 


He was a dyspeptic, and ever cautious about 
his food. Therefore he looked searchingly at the 
waitress as she stood at the breakfast-table the 
next morning to greet him. 

“T’m—er—obliged to be bey | eareful of myself,” 
he said, solemnly. “My diet is extremely limited. 
What sort of breakfast food have you? That is 
all I take in the morning except = toast.” 

“‘We have apple, squash and mince,” said the 

irl, regarding him in kindly and sympathetic 


ashion. “You can take your choice, or have all 
three, if you like.” 
= 
HARD LUCK. 


Christmas he hung his trousers in the chim- 
ney of the tumble-down Florida shack that 
he calls home. 

The next morning a Northern visitor in the 
village, calling at the cabin with some presents 
for the family, was greeted by Ezekiel’s smiling 
face, which protruded from a narrow eens in 
the door. After wishing him a Merry Christmas, 


F zekiel had no stockings, so the night before 


the lady asked what he had received for presents. 


“Ah guess Ah got er nigger,” said Ezekiel 


“Mah pants is gone.” 
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A MAGIC GARDEN. 


By J. D. Cowles. 











| had turned and run back to the house. 


| the afternoon they appeared at the fence | wonder about.’’ 


}again and called, and this time Fannie gave 


On the other side of the fence Jessie and 
And then they | the words: 


the fence, and Jessie and Alice on the | and each cluster was shaded from the usual | called to Gertrude and Fannie. 


(Gite and Fannie played on one side of | Jessie and Alice each a cluster of lilac blossoms, | Alice were talking earnestly. 


other side. It was a picket fence, and 


| purple near the stem to a delicate green at the 


**We’ll let you keep our paper dolls all day if 


so they could look through it and talk to each | tip, while Gertrude gave them each a spray of | you’!l tell us about your magic garden,’’ they 


other between the pickets. 

Jessie and Alice had a set of paper dolls that 
came from the city. They 
were beautiful dolls, with 
dresses and hats which could 
be taken off and puton. One 
dress made the doll look like 
an English girl holding a flag, 
and another like an Irish girl, 
and the Irish girl had the 
cunningest fat pig under her 
arm. ‘Then there was a dress 
that turned the same doll into 
an Indian, and still another 
which made her a Duteh girl 
with wooden shoes, and a bas- 
keton herarm. Gertrude and 
Fannie’s dolls were cut from 
magazines, and their dresses 
were some the girls had made 
from tissue-paper, and gold 
lace which the grocer had 
taken off a raisin-box and 
given them. 

Gertrude and Fannie liked 
their dolls very much, and 
they had lots of fun making 
clothes for them, but they 
thought they never had seen 
any quite so nice as Jessie 
and Alice’s. They all played happily together, 
but Gertrude and Fannie longed for something 
that should be as wonderful as the dolls. 

‘They always have nicer things than we 
do,’’ said Gertrude one day. 

‘*Yes,’’ answered Fannie. ‘‘And they have 
such a smart kitten! Jessie said that this | 
morning, when they would not let it in, it | 
climbed up on the outside of the screen door | 
and opened the top with its paw, and squeezed | 
through, and then climbed down on the inside. | 
That was pretty smart, 1 think, but our Puff 
can sit up on her hind legs and beg, and there 
are not many cats that will do that.’’ 

‘‘No, indeed!’ answered Gertrude. ‘‘But I | 
wish,”’ she added, ‘‘that we could have some- 
thing that would just make them open their 
eyes,’’? and she made her own so big as she 
said it that Fannie was almost startled. 

“*T just wish we could astonish them.’’ They 
were not jealous or cross over the matter, but 
they did love to surprise people. 

It was not long after this that Gertrude and 
Fannie received a letter from a cousin who 
lived several miles away. ‘‘I have been having 
such fun,’’ she wrote, ‘‘surprising people with 
my magic flowers.’’ 

Gertrude and Fannie put their heads very 
close together at this, to read what followed, 
and then they clapped their hands. 

‘* Just the thing!’’ exclaimed Gertrude. 
‘‘Now we will have something to show Jessie 
and Alice, and won’t they wonder about it!’’ 

So they set out to gather a bunch of the violets 
which were to be found growing in abundance 
in a marshy field which they knew well. 

About an hour later they ran out to the 
picket fence and called to Jessie and Alice. 

**Wouldn’t you like a bunch of violets ?’’ asked | 
Gertrude, handing a few through the fence. 

“*Why, yes,’’ answered Jessie, in a somewhat 
surprised tone; and then she stopped in greater | 
surprise, for the blossoms which Gertrude 
handed her were a beautiful shade of green. 

“‘Why,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘I never saw green 
violets before! Where did you get them?’’ 

“Oh, out in the field,’’ answered Fannie, 
quite as if green violets were a matter of course. 

“Why! why!’ ejaculated Jessie, with her 
eyes opened wide enough to suit even Gertrude ; 
and that was all she seemed able to say. 

‘“They are magic violets,’’ Gertrude answered, 
in a superior sort of tone; and before Jessie 
and Alice could ask any more questions they 
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A SECOND THOUGHT. 


By Blanche T. Heath. 


ay Then I was small,—oh, long ago, 
For now I’m six years old, you know,— 
1 used to think what fun ’twould be 
If grandpa were a boy like me! 
I'd give him half my things to wear, 
And toys and candy, share and share, 
And let him feed my puppy, too, 
And show him all the tricks we do. 


But when I told him so one day, 

And asked him if we couldn’t play 
Together right along, if he . 

Had only been a boy like me, 

He laughed and laughed, and said he guessed 
Perhaps we’d like the old way best, 

For he could take me up to bed, 

Or hold me on his knee, he said. 








I never thought of that, somehow, 

ind so I’m quite contented now; 

For though we’d have a splendid play, 
' want my grandpa, anyway! 

But that was most a year ago, 

When I was small, and didn’t know 
He couldn’t be a boy like me 

And stay my grandpa, too, you see. 


yellow lilies-of-the-valley. 


‘*We have started a magic garden,’’ said | 


said. 


In | head, ‘‘to have something that Jessie and Alice | 











PUZZLES. 


1. BLANK PUZZLE. 
Fill blanks in the following anecdote to complete 


A young ——low, Captain ——lowe by name, who 
came originally from —lo, built a ——low on the 
beach, while off on a ——lough. 

“I must not have a ——lo on a ——low,” he said; 
“but I can paint it ——low.” 

” remarked one of his neighbors; “I 


* . * ees.” 
Gertrude and Fannie looked into each other’s | thought only the ——lo Indians built such houses.” 


THE ROAD TO THE MILL. 
By Arthur Macy. 
boy once asked at a country store 
If they’d tell him the way to the mill, 
And a man who happened to stand at the door 
Said, “Of course, my boy, I will. 
It's easy enough, and you can’t go wrong, 
For the road is perfectly straight, 
And though you may think the distance long, 
It really is not so great. 











oo turn to the right and follow 


your nose 


Till you’ve gone almost a mile; 
Then through the field where the barley 


grows, 


And then you’ll come to a Stile. 
Go through the stile and over the hill 
Till you come to a willow-tree, 
And then you're about half-way to the mill, 
And the Methodist church you'll see. 






Fannie, in answer to the questions and excla- 
mations of wonder. 

‘*Please do tell us about it!’’ coaxed Alice. 
But Gertrude only answered, ‘‘Oh, that is a 
secret.’’ 

The girls showed their magic blossoms in the 
house, too, and their Aunt Edith thought the 
lilacs so beautiful and so wonderful that she 
asked for a bunch to wear. ‘‘Isn’t it nice,’’ 
said Gertrude, with an emphatic shake of her 


| **We just dip the blossoms in ammonia. 


4 
Sage: Thy err 
a ea ee 


" o around the house and down the lane, 
And straight through the field of corn, 
And there you'll see a barn with a vane, 
And the house where Smith was born. 
You turn the corner and cross the bridge, 
And follow the Tompkins road 
By a clump of trees, and over the ridge 
To a field that's just been mowed. 





= = ou pass the church and the bury- 


ing-ground 
Till you reach where the woods 
commence; 


Then travel along until you have found 
Some rocks and a hole in the fence. 
And you'll see a man with a load of wheat, 

Or a man with a load of hay; 
And remember, the very first one you meet, 
To ask him the rest of the way.” 


eyes a moment, and then they turned and 
answered, ‘‘ All right.’’ 

The paper dolls were brought, and as they 
were handed through the fence, Gertrude said, 
You 
can see the color change. Our cousin wrote 
about it, and we thought it would be such fun.’’ 

But almost before they had finished, Jessie 
and Alice were running toward the house, to 
start a magic garden of their own. 





| 


Mrs. ——lowe, dressed with 
frill and ——low, had her ham 
mock swung from the cedar 
to the ——low, in the ——low 
—low the ——low; and here 
she brought her book and 
—low, as well as a —low 
apple to eat. The faithful old 
—lo lay in the shade near 
by; and together they watched 
many a —low rise and break, 
while Captain lowe played 
the ——lo on the broad piazza. 





2. RIDDLE. 
I am the cheapest thing 
own; 
In usefulness I stand alone, 
None else can do my task ; 


you 


The beggar needs me, and the 
queen; 

To steal me few would be so 
mean, 


You get me if you ask. 


3. BLANKS. 
Blanks to be filled with the 
same word transposed. 


- -- boast that it has 
been the scene of many a 

The - --- seems to 
- for obtaining more money. 
The conversation of an 
--- can be instructive 

4. ACROSTICS, 
I 

The first letters of the first 


words, read downward, will give the name of a 
general who was born in February. The second 
words, after amputation, read in the same way, 
will name a celebrated poet whose birthday also 
occurs in February. 

Amputate making a shrill musical sound and get 
a game of cards and a fish; to expiate and get near 
to and a single number ; a short poem and get a male 


| child and a snare ; a protector and get a habitation 
| and to watch; to spread upon and get to bury and to 


liquefy by heat; famed and get a negation and a 
masculine nickname; separated and get a dress 
and induced; three verses that rime and get to 
stumble and leased; a theater and get a short 
poem and upon; by no means and get a negative 
answer and sage. 

Il. 

My first breathed love through a chink in the 
wall; my second by much mourning lost all but 
her voice ; my third was a nymph chosen by Orion ; 
my fourth changed beings into frogs; my sixth 
charmed all by his music; my seventh is a hunting 
dog; my eighth died on her husband’s funeral pyre. 
My whole kept her many suitors at bay by her 
changing mood. 

5. A RECIPE, 
Take one each x, d, ¢, 8, p, 
Of a’s take five, and n’s take three ; 
Put in two each 1, r, 0, please ; 
And add to all of this four e’s; 
Make then three conquerors, each a name 
Of world-wide knowledge, and of fame. 


6. ANAGRAM. 
--- washing every from the -- 
, and go ---- the letter. 


of the 


7. CHARADES, 
I. 
My first is found in Shakespeare’s lines, 
Vhen comparison was needed ; 
A term derisive ‘tis at best, 
I am sure this is conceded. 
My second for great numbers lacks, 
Tis from the many weeded. 
My whole is heard at close of day, 
And by full many heeded. 
II. 
The shepherds worshiped me long ago, 
But cooks now use me, as you know. 
A simple word of Saxon tongue, 
But Germans often do me wrong. _ 
Now keep my third and do not scoff, 
With me you cannot be far off. 
My whole a temple most sublime, 
And built in good Agrippa’s time. 
Wi 
My first is in engine, but not in the ship; 
y second’s in voyage, but not in a trip; 
My third’s not in ocean, but in the railroad ; 


My fourth’s not in baggage, but in a freight-load ; 
My fifth’s in land scenery, not in the ocean; 


My sixth’s found in calmness, not found in motion ; 
My seventh’s exactly the same as my four; 

My eighth’s in the porter who opens the door ; 

My ninth’s in the vessel, but not in the boat; 


| My whole is the latest invention of note. 


8 PHONETIC 
Harold asked for --- -----. “You are -- 
-ible to ask for that,” said his father 
3 ---- in my hat while I was helping to load 
the -----. 


DUPLICATES. 


Ne ON 


THE CATKINS. 


By Mary A. Thompson. 
f every pussy-willow were 
A kitten soft and gray, 
When snowflakes fell upon their fur, 
What would those pussies say? 
Each tiny paw, despairingly, 
Would clutch the slender bough, 
And every little kit would cry, 
**Meow! Meow! Meow!” 


> —— 


But when the sunshine came again, 
And April days grew warm, 

I’m sure that all the pussies then 
Would quite forget the storm, 

And stretch out all along the stem 
To dry their silken fur, 

While every single one of them 
Would purr and purr and purr. 


And if the children, full of glee 
At pets of such a kind, 
Ran toward the pussy-willow tree, 
What do you think they'd find? 
Why, every pussy from her place 
Would spring to share the fun, 
And through the fields a merry race 
Would ran and run and run. 
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WORLD'S GREATEST SKIN CURE 

and Purest and Sweetest of Emollients 
for Skin, Scalp, Hair and Hands 

is Cuticura Ointment. 
Cuticura Ointment is beyond question the most suc- | 
cessful curative for torturing, disfiguring humors of | 
the skin and scalp, including loss of hair, ever com- | 
pounded, in proof of which a single anointing with it, 
preceded by a hot bath with Cuticura Soap, is often 
sufficient to afford immediate relief in the most dis- 
tressing forms of itching, burning and scaly humors, 
eczemas, irritations and inflammations, permit rest 
and sleep, and point to a speedy cure of infants, chil- 
dren and adults when all else fails. (Adve. 


EGG MACHINES 


Our Pedigree a Barred Rocks 
have been bred for eleven years— 
to lay eggs. No pullet has been 
bred from that did not lay at 5 
months or under. No cockere 
has been used for years whose 
mother did not lay 200 or more 
eggs in one year. The result is 
wonderful. gd’ ‘oundation ome 
this year. We offer: 1 settin 
be st pone (15 re ges) &3.00, 1¢ 

r&15.00; 1 setting next best 
pens (15 eggs) $2.00, 100 for 816.00. Can send SAFELY 
an apes U.8. or Canada, express ress paid by receiver. Send money- 

or d let 1 of farms and mating list for 
2c. ome. The oon } ~~ poultry farm in the world. 

Owen Farms, Box 725, Vineyard Haven, Mass. 


Send for Book, FREE! 
All phot Varicose Veins, Leg Swellings, Weak 
nees, Weak Ankles, Lame Rheumatic Joints 
and their treatment by our 
made-to-measure 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


with the only pe perfect seam~ 
less ill not ri pase 
che q- The book is free, 
with self-measuring direc. 
tions ~ ae Suge 
, Elastic 


“= \ oy "40 Ma Market st ‘SS Mass. 
— Agents Wanted 


— os an to ride and exhibit sample 
del. Write for Special Offer. 
a oy Guaranteed 


908 Models ®10 to 
with Coaster-Brakes and 7 to & tires. 


1906 & 1907 Models 
all of best me to $1 1 2 
ie 42 prospect and nd "$2 fo $8 
We Ship On prov. 
cent aeportt, pay ns ys a 
TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
Tires, coaster-brakes, parts, re- 
pairs and sundries, halfusual prices. Do not 


buy till you get our catalog: sand offer. Write now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. L651, Chicago 











































Congo Roofing is a strictly high-grade 
ready roofing. Experience and tests show 


that neither weather nor climate has any 
effect whatever upon it, and consequently 
Congo Roofs last almost indefinitely. 


It is easy to lay. 
skill required. 


No special tools or 


Congo can be used on any kind of roof. 
If your old roof needs attention, put Congo 
right on over the old roof and make it serv- 
iceable for many more years. 


Free Sample. 


To further substantiate our claims for 
Congo, we will be glad to send Sample 
Free upon request. 


UNITED ROOFING & MFG. CO., 


Successors to Buchanan Foster Co., 
582 West End Trust Bldg., Philadelphia. 
Chicago and San Francisco. 




















|ment believed to be intended for the use of 
| Chinese revolutionists. 





“Not a hole! 
Another week | 
without 
darning !” 






It’s an Iron Clad, 
that’s why. 


But remarkable durability isn’t the only supe- 
rior point of Iron Clad Stockings —fit and 
appearance are equally satisfactory. No. 99 
will show you real stocking perfection. Fast 
black, white and tan for women and children. 
Fine ribbed of 2-ply combed Egyptian yarn. 

Sizes 4to8 - - - 25¢. 
Sizes 84 to 10 - - 35c. 

If your dealer can’t supply you, send us the necessary 
amount for the number of pairs desired. Don’t fail to 
mention the size wanted, 

FREE, our new hostery quide—write for it. 


COOPER-WELLS € CO., 300 Broad St., St. Joseph, Mich. 

















Not Iron, but lots of Hard Wear in Them. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











— and China.—FEarly last month 
Chinese customs cruisers seized the Japanese 
steamship Tatsu Maru off Macao, and escorted 
it to Canton. The ship carried a cargo of rifles 
and ammunition, which the Chinese govern- 


The Japanese govern- 
ment thereupon demanded the release of the 
vessel, and an apology and indemnity. The 
Chinese government at first offered to submit , 
the matter to arbitration, but later, under a 
threat that Japan would take immediate action 
if its demands were not complied with, the 
Chinese government expressed deep regret that 
the Japanese flag was hauled down when the 
Tatsu Maru was seized, and promised to 
punish the officials who were responsible for 
that act. ° 


A Bestuting Letter.—The disclosure of 
the fact that the German Emperor wrote a 
letter last month to Lord Tweedmouth, first 
lord of the British Admiralty, with reference, it 
was asserted, to naval construction and policy, 
evoked severe criticism in some of the English 
newspapers and led to inquiries in Parliament. 
But the government treated the Emperor’s letter 
and Lord Tweedmouth’s reply as private and 
informal, and declined to give them publicity. 


® 


ussia and the Poles.—The Prussian 

Landtag has passed a bill for the expropri- 
ation of Polish lands. The bill provides for 
the appropriation of $75,000,000, to be given 
over to a Polish land commission, which has 
authority to condemn and purchase such estates 
in the province of Posen as it may deem neces- 
sary. The Prussian government hitherto has 
followed two methods for carrying out its pur- 
pose of Germanizing Poland. One is the com- 
pulsory use of German instead of Polish in the 
schools and churches, and in the courts and 
administrative offices; the other is the encour- 
agement of German colonization upon Polish | 
lands. The execution of this policy has been | 
hindered by the unwillingness of Poles to sell 
their lands. Under the new law they may be 
forced to sell at whatever valuation the official 
tribunals may put upon them. 


* 


ohibition in the South.—The Senate 

of Mississippi has rejected the bill prohibit- 
ing the sale of liquor in the state, by a vote of 
21 to 19. In West Virginia, February 14th, 
the Senate defeated by a vote of 19 to ll a 
proposed prohibitory amendment to the state 
constitution, which had passed the House by a 
vote of 67 to 12. 





& 


ffairs in Russia.—Late last month the 
Russian police discovered an extensive plot 
for the assassination of the Grand Duke Nicho- 
las Nicholaievitch and the minister of justice. 
Seven of the conspirators, among them two 
young women, were executed March 1st.—— 
The Russian admiralty recently submitted to 
the financial committee of the Duma a project | 
of naval construction which called for appro- | 
priations of about $1,000,000,000 in 10 years 
for building a new navy. The minister of 
finance, however, has declared the scheme im- 
practicable under present conditions, and will 
not approve an outlay for construction of more 
than $15,000,000 a year for several years. 
& 


pero of the Congo.—The administration 
of the Congo Free State, which was created 
by the joint action of the great powers in 1885, 
|and entrusted to the King of the Belgians, has 
long been a scandal. The natives have been 
| subject to great abuses, and the products of 
the country have been exploited largely for the 
personal profit of the King. Recently King 
Leopold agreed to cede to the government of 
Belgium, under certain conditions, his claims in 
the Congo; but the first treaty in which the 
proposed cession was embodied was unsatisfac- 
tory, and the Belgian parliament would not 
agree to it. March 5th a new treaty of annexa- 
tion was submitted, more liberal in its terms 
than the other, but containing conditions and 
reservations which arouse opposition. The ‘‘do- 
main,’’ or crown lands, is 10 times as large as 
the area of Belgium. Its transfer, under some 
terms, is generally regarded as essential to the 
establishment of a humane and enlightened 
government. The British House of Commons 
recently adopted by a unanimous vote a resolu- 
tion calling upon the British government to do 
everything in its power to promote such a 
transfer, and if its efforts should be ineffectual, 
to take such measures as might be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of the act under which 
the state was constituted. 
& 


New Senator.—To fill the seat in the 

United States Senate made vacant by the 
death of Mr. Latimer, the Legislature of South 
Carolina has chosen Mr. Frank Boyd Gary. 
Mr. Gary is 48 years old, is a lawyer, and 
was for 5 years Speaker of the South Carolina 
House of Representatives. 
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Indian Motocycles 





The INDIAN has always excelled all 
others in speed, control, reliability, hill- 
climbing in every competition. 
Special Catalogue R tells. 
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Our oven thermometer 
makes baking easy. 
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Generous sample*‘3-i -in-One”’ for your sewing machine ; ors 


ND rfectly; won’t gum, collect dust, turn rancid; lasts long; 
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THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 


Our new illustrated catalogues are free. Write 
for a copy. Please state whether you are interested 
in Ice or Roller Skates. 

THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., 
WORCESTER, MASS., U. S. A. 
84-86 Chambers St., New York. 8 Long Lane, E. C., London. 
























temper impossible with fire. 





CARBO MAGNETIC RAZORS are tem- 
pered electrically —the heat can be controlled 
to a certainty, thus securing an evenness of 


Every part of every blade is exactly the same. 

Carbo Magnetic Razors require attention less 

often than any others, and will last a lifetime. 
Write for booklet, ‘‘ Hints on Shaving,” stating your dealer’s name, and whether 


or not he handles the Carbo Magnetic Razor. We will then arrange so that 
you can test ene for 30 days without obligation on your part to purchase. 
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The Harvard Watch. 


Given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription and 
25 cents extra, postage included. 
This Watch is not offered for sale. 


This is the most reliable low- 
priced Watch we have ever 
offered our subscribers. 
a sixteen size, stem-wind and 
stem-set, 
quick beat, improved short wind 


and a 


warrant it to give good service. 
A nickel Chain and Charm are 
included. 








It is 
has cut steel pinions, 


We 


nickeled case. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 











Aes Animal.—One of the most 
curious of all known phosphorescent larvee 
is found in British Guiana, near the Brazil- 
ian border, where it is known to the natives 
by the name macadoub. It is believed to 
be the larva of some beetle. A specimen was 
recently carried to England by Mr. C. W. 
Anderson, and exhibited, dead, at a meeting of 
the Linnean Society. When living the creature 
shows a ruby light in its head and a double 








row of phosphorescent spots along the body, 

two on each segment. The lights are not inter- 

mittent, but glow continuously. 
& 


n Ancient Die.—Prof. K. Zengelis, 


writing in the Chemiker Zeitung, calls 
attention to what is probably the only genuine 
antique die used for coinage that has been pre- 
served. 


It was found in Egypt in 1904, but is 
now in the Museum at 
Athens. It consists of 
bronze, and is engraved 
with the owl that was 
stamped on Athenian 
tetradrachma pieces, 
which contained about as 
much silver as three 
quarter-dollars. The die 
is of high scientific interest on account of the evi- 
dence it gives of the skill of the ancients, three 
or four hundred years before Christ, in metal- 
lurgy. It contains about 22% per cent. of tin, 
and nearly 70 per cent. of copper. It is ex- 
tremely hard, but at the same time possesses a 
certain malleability, due to the great purity of 
the copper and tin, which were carefully freed 
from all traces of lead and zinc to preserve the 
hardness, and from arsenic and antimony to 
avoid brittleness. i 





Beppe ig py and Hardness.—When 
we speak of a metal being in a crystalline 
state we almost invariably associate that state 
with the idea of hardness. Even practical 
metallurgists entertain this notion, although, 
as Mr. G. T. Beilby says in a recent paper 
read before the Royal Society in London, ‘‘in 
the pure ductile metals the crystalline state is 
actually the soft state.’’ A large part of this 
softness is ascribed to the instability of the 
crystalline structure. When a metal is drawn 
into wire its tenacity is enormously increased ; 
that of iron four times, that of pure gold more 
than three times, and that of silver and copper 
still more. But investigation shows that metals 
which have been thus treated show a micro- 
structure in which deformed and broken-down 
crystals are embedded in a non-crystalline mass. 
In the process of hardening a metal, its crystal- 
line structure is broken down and it passes 
into the non-crystalline form. 


& 


A= Ancient Wasp.—Prof. T. D. A. 
Cockerell of the University of Colorado 
describes a well-preserved specimen of a wasp, 
belonging to the genus Paratiphia, found in 
the shale rocks of Miocene time at Florissant, 
Colorado, which exhibits a peculiar venation 
of the wings, exactly as it appears in the same 
genus to-day. The most striking peculiarity is 
a characteristic imperfect vein in the wing, 
which persists in the same insect at the present 


time. ns 


te and Gems.—Two papers have 
recently been communicated to the French 
Academy of Sciences by Mons. F. Bordas on 
the remarkable effect produced by the action of 
radium bromid on precious stones of the alu- 
mina family, such as corundum, ruby, topaz 
and sapphire. In the latest of these communi- | 
cations Bordas says that under the influence of 
the rays colorless corundum has been trans- 
formed into topaz, the depth of color of natural 
topazes has been increased, and a similar effect 
has been produced with faintly colored rubies. 
Fused alumina without color, when submitted 
to the action of the radium bromid, became 
lirst rose-colored and then reddish - yellow. 
These curious effects are not explained by the 
discoverer, but he thinks that they are not due 
to oxidation, because they occur equally well 
at very low temperatures. 


* 


leas and the Plague.—It has long been 

known that rats are an important cause of 
the spread of plague, but more recent researches 
seem to indicate that fleas serve as an interme- 
diate link in conveying the disease from rats to 
men. According to the observations and con- 
clusions of Simond, infection of plague from 
one human being to another takes place, but in 
«an insignificant number of cases compared with 
those where fleas carry the infection from rat 
to man, ' The recent experiments of the plague 
commission at Bombay have established the 
fact that fleas convey the plague from infected 
to healthy rats, and it has also been shown that 
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the species of flea concerned is always found in 
plague-infected houses. Medical science there- | 
fore declares war upon fleas as upon mosquitoes, 
and the inystery of epidemics is proportionally | 
cleared up. Yet much remains to be learned. 





The New Companion Sewing Machine 








UR recent offers of an All- 

Steel Safety Deposit Bank 
to those who wish to save for the 
purchase of a Sewing Machine 
have met with instant response. 
Few there are who realize how 
rapidly a small daily saving will 
grow. Six cents daily for one year 
or ten cents a day for thirty-one 
weeks will purchase the New 








most popular styles. 





° - . 
Companion No. 2!'4—one of our 


If you cannot readily spare the 
amount necessary for the purchase 
of a Machine, send for one of these 
Banks and start saving at once. 
We have prepared a very attract- 
ive offer to accompany each Bank, 
and it will be for your interest to 
make an immediate application. 








For a limited time this $1.00 ALL-STEEL SAFETY DEPOSIT BANK will be sent post-paid to 


any one who wishes to save money for the purchase of a New Companion Sewing Machine. 


The key will be retained by us. 


When the desired amount has been saved, the Bank and its 


contents may be sent us by express at our expense. 


WHAT OUR CUSTOMERS SAY. 


For some time I_ have intended writing you a testimonial for the New 
Companion Sewing Machine. Twelve years ago I received the New Com- 
panion as a special premium for new subscriptions. I don’t believe any one 
ever received a better premium. I have done all the sewing for a 
family of seven, and have never had to pay anything for 
repairs. Have never even brokena needle. I used the needle that came 
in it for ten years, and only changed it then because it became dull. If, for 
any reason, I should have to get a new machine, I surely would want the 
New Companion. I have recommended it many times, and it will be a great 
pleasure to continue to do so.— Mrs. #'. M. Roseman, Caldwell, Idaho. 


I received the New Companion Sowtes Machine on the 17th inst. 
Everything about it is in fine condition. Last Friday we had a 
Sewing Bee, and one lady said that my machine was just as good as her own, 
which cost $75.00. We are delighted with it in every way, and will speak a 
good word for it every chance we get.— Carlton L. Andrus, E. San Jose, Cal. 


During the years I have used my New Companion Sewing Machine (it 
was sold me October 8, 1908) I have never known a moment when I would 
have exchanged it for any other machine, no matter what_the price. It 
has always done satisfactory work, whether plain or fine 
sewing. | neighbors, some of whom possess $100.00 machines, have 
been to me time and again with work to stitch on my New Companion, be- 
cause it does such dainty sewing. I am very willing you should quote me 
when and where you will. No one who buys a machine from you can be 
dissatisfied, for it will do all and more than you claim for it.—Mrs. Horace 
M. Hovey, Wakefield, R. 1. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


TEN STYLES— ONE QUALITY. 


Style 1, Box Top, Five Drawers . 

Style 1%, Automatic Lift, Five Drawers 
Style 2%, Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . 
Style 3, Cabinet, Hand Lift 

Style 4, Companion Special 

Style 5A, Automatic Lift, Five Drawers 
Style 7A, Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . 


Style 10A, Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift 
Style 11a, Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift . 


. $17.75 


20.75 
21.75 
23.75 
19.25 
20.75 
21.75 
24.75 
26.75 


Style 12A, Writing Desk Cabinet, Automatic Lift 29.75 


At the above prices we deliver the sewing machines freight paid 
to any railroad freight office east of Colorado. 


For $3.00 extra we 


will deliver the machines freight paid to any railroad freight office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or 


Montana, or to any freight office west of these four states. 


SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. a to strangers 

is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








EXERCISE FOR THE BABY. 


" considering the question 
of physical exercise for 
very small infants, it is com- 
fortable to remember that 
Nature herself is quite capa- 


matter, unless she is stupidly 
balked by the child’s other 
and less able guardians. Any 
one who doubts this state- 
ment has never had the 
privilege of watching a tiny 
but healthy baby crow and 
kick when its restricting 
clothes are removed, 
habit should be fostered by parents, as the baby 
will never overdo it. 

It is not necessary to hang over it all the time, 
as sO many parents do, talking and laughing and 
overstimulating the tiny brain at the same time. 
A few minutes of this each day will do no harm, 
but then self-control should be exercised, and the 
child left to its own devices. 

It should be laid down on a soft rug or mattress, 
in the winter near the open fire, in the summer near 
an open, sunny window, with its clothing removed, 
and allowed to kick and wave and gesticulate 
and indulge in its funny monologue as long as it 
will. Nature, as we said before, is then its nurse, 
and a wise one. 

Its lungs and muscles are all getting their 
proper exercise, its skin is being healthily ventila- 
ted, the hardening process is being softly done as 
it should be, and the baby is gay and happy with- 
out stimulation and excitement—also as it should 
be. 

As to the exercise part of the proceeding, the 
looker-on might almost think that the baby had 
made an exhaustive study of some excellent 
system of muscle development, so vigorous are 
its movements and so suited to their design. 

When the time comes for the child to “find its 
legs,” as the old nurses say, it is quite unneces- 
sary to aid it in the search. Its legs are in 
place, and have had plenty of good, free exercise ; 
and when they are strong enough to support 
the little body, the baby will pull itself up by a 
chair or other piece of furniture, turn with that 
irresistible air of mingled conceit and rapture to 
see if some one is looking at it, gurgle its satisfac- 
tion with this new state of things, and the deed is 
done. 

From that day continual fresh progress will be 
made, at first with support, later in a staggering 
run, ending, to its great surprise, in a backward 
bump, and a new phase of life is begun. 

In spite of good advice, there are still to be 





found in the world foolish and adoring young | 


parents whose baby walked and talked and 
thought earlier than all other babies. 
so far as walking is concerned, is very likely to be 


a well-developed case of bow-legs. 
* & 


BIDING HIS TIME. 


he patience of cextain Indian traders is almost 

beyond belief. However, as a virtue is seldom 
a simple and single-hearted affair, but usually con- 
sists of a mixture of several motives, it is safe 
to conclude that greed mingled with a good share 
of obstinacy goes to make up the measure of these 
pedlers’ patience. It thus becomes only a passive 
form of the persistence which belongs to the skil- 
ful trader everywhere. Mr. A. D. McCormick, in 
“An Artist in the Himalayas,” gives an account of 
a transaction in which he had a part. 

He was camping in the mountain region, and 
merchants were continually coming to his tent in 
the hope of disposing of their wares. They did 
not.seem to mind if their goods were not bought. 

“Only just look at this beautiful wor-rik, sahib,” 
said one. 

“Tam too busy,” replied Mr. McCormick. 

“Oh, I don’t mind. Vl wait.” 

At the end of the day there was the trader. 

“T want to show sahib this beautiful ring.” 

“T don’t want any ring,” insisted ‘‘sahib.” “Jas!” 
[Go.] 

“But, sahib, I sell this ring very cheap.” 

“T tell you I don’t want it!” 

“I wait, hazor [highness]. 
ring he will buy.” 

The next morning he was seated about one hun- 
dred yards from the tent, gazing into space. Two 
hours later he was in the same position. At night- 


If sahib only see the 





ble of taking care of this | 


This | 


The result, | 
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| stand 
| called. 
| “O hazor, it is a beautiful ring! 

| myself!” 

| “Here, you old scandal, this isn’t a stone; it’s a 
| 


it no longer. “Show me the ring!” he 
“What do you want for it?” 
I made it 


piece of glass!” 

“O sahib, e-stone is good e-stone. 

“Well, what do you want for it, you swindle?” 

“Fifty rupees.” 

“Make tracks quick! 
ten!” 

The next day the merchant reappeared, offering 
his ring for forty-five rupees. The day after he 
came down to twenty, the third his price was ten. 

“Sahib said he would give ten!” he insisted. 

Mr. McCormick finally, in desperation, handed 
out ten rupees, and the trader went away smiling, 
having fairly bored his way to success. 


| 


I wouldn’t give more than 
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AN ANCHOR TO WINDWARD. 


he solemn-faced man who drove the stage be- 

tween Willowby and Greenfield never lost an 
opportunity to display his knowledge to a new 
passenger, nor had he ever been known to sup- 
press his opinion on any subject, no matter what 
it might be. “They tell me you’re the man that 
wrote the story that’s running now in one o’ the 
big magazines. I forget which ’tis,” he said one 
day to acheery passenger who had been endeavor- 
ing to ask a few questions himself. 


“I believe I am,” admitted the gentleman. 

“I’ve never turned my_ hand to writing,’ said 
the stage-driver, flicking his horses in meditative 
mood. “No, sir, I’ve been too much took up with 
other things, but I read ee most. I was 
having a little talk with Bill Sears about you 

esterday. We’d both been reading your last 

ook before this new one. Now, do you rely 
entirely on what you write for a living?’’ 

Pt ay entirely,” said the author, with due hu- 
mility. 

“Thats what I thought when I finished the 
book,” and the stage-dr ver looked kindly at the 
man of letters. ‘I’m real glad for ye that you’ve 
other means,” he said, benevolently. “Got ’em 
well invested, I expect, too. I told Bill Sears that 
was most likely the case.” 
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HE GRASPED THE IDEA. 


| 

ae said his teacher, “the words ‘cir- 
cumstantial evidence’ occur in the lesson. 
Do you know what circumstantial evidence is?” 
Tommy replied that he did not. 


“Well, I will explain it to you by an illustration. 
You know we have a rule against eating apples in 
school. Suppose some morning I should see you 
= your seat with a book held up in front of your 
ace. 
where you are sit ng You are busily nem 
your lesson, but I find that your face is smeared, 
while under the edge of your slate I see the core 
of a freshly eaten apple. 

“T should know, just as well as if I had caught 
you at it, that you have been eating an apple, 
| although, of course, I did not see you do it. lat 
is a case in which circumstantial evidence convicts 
you. Do you think you know what it is now?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Tommy. “It’s eating apples 
in school.” 
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PUTTING IT CONCRETELY. 


Ithough Mr. Lawton was wont to indulge in a 


understood. 


“No, I shouldn’t want to live in a house like 
Philander’s,” he announced to Mrs, Lawton on 


“His cellar, now—it’s most desperately overflowed 
whenever the weather is anyways damp.” 

“Just what do — mean by desperately over- 
flowed?” asked Mrs. Lawton. 

“IT mean,” said her husband, mildly, “that all 
| they had to do was to open the door that led from 
| the kitchen down cellar, and the apples come 
| floating right in on to the kitchen floor. Is that 
plain to ye?” 
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NOT ONLY COULD, BUT DID. 


np ares there is a drop of regret in the cup of 
joy served by fate to the husband of a brilliant 


| talker. “I should think it would be a privilege to 


said one of Mrs. Grandon’s ardent feminine ad- 
mirers. 


“Only twice a a said Mr. Grandon, with a 
| bow. “I do not go home at noon.” 

“Too bad!” said the admirer. “We could not 
et on without her at the club, I’m sure. Why, I 
ew she could talk intelligently on a thousand 
opies!’ 

“She can—and does,” said Mr. Grandon, and 
with another bow he slipped out just as his wife 
appeared. 


e & 


AN EVEN CHANCE. 


iN Irishman who intended to take up a home- 
stead claim, but did not know how to go 
about it, sought information from a friend, says a 
writer in the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


“Mike,” he said, “you’ve taken a homestead, 
and I thought maybe you could tell me the law 
concerning how to go about it.” 

“Well, Dennis, don’t remember the exact 
es of the law, but I can give the meaning 
of it. 

“The meaning of it is this: The government is 
willing to bet ye one hundred and sixty acres of 
land agin fourteen dollars that ye can’t live on it 
five years without starving to death.” 
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THE OTHER WAY. 


here was a hopeful gleam in the eyes of the 
young man with a slightly retreating chin as 
he approached the father of his lady-love. 


“Will you give your daughter to me in marriage 
sir?” he asked in as firm a tone as he could 
muster, 

“I’m afraid you are not well enough acquainted 
with her, young man,”’ remarked the father. 

“Why, I’ve seen her twice a week for nearly a 
year,” said the astonished suitor. 

“That may all be,” said the parent, “but if you 
knew much about her character you'd have said 


Gil-lass, no!” | 


I say nothing, but presently I Fo round to | 


sort of language which left his hearers in | 
some doubt as to his exact meaning, yet when he | 
was “put to it” he never failed to make himself 


the evening of his return from a visit to a nephew. | 


| sit at the table with your wife three times a day,” | 


| 


For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 


ceous Dentifrice.” 


| of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 


The only sure preventive of deposits 








‘BOYS M47 != ELECTRICITY 


| should send a 2c. stamp to-day for our 80-Page Catalogue. 
A big book of electrical education conteining pletures 

| and deseriptions of hundreds of ELECTRIC. TOYS, 

| BE: > , TELEPHONES, RAIL 

| Something electrical for oveszeeny, 

| Get the Catalogue—you’ll profit by it. 

| VOLTAMP ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Star Building, Baltimore, Md. 





|Green’s Sample Offer 


e offer you one Elberta Peach Tree, one 
Red Cross Currant Bush, one C. A. 
Green New White Grape Vine, and two Live- 
Forever Rose Bushes, all delivered to your 
house by mail for 25 cents, or two of these 
collections for 50 cents, or four of these col- 
lections for $1.00. 
Send to-day for Green’s Book on Fruit 
Growing, also for our Fruit Catalogue, 
and a copy of Green's Fruit Magazine, all 
a gift to you if you mention this paper. 
Established 30 Years. 5 Nursery Farms. 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, 
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ROCHESTER, N.Y. Box 193. 


HAPPY OLD AGE 
MOST LIKELY TO FOLLOW PROPER EATING. 
As old age advances, we require less food to 
replace waste, and food that will not overtax the 
digestive organs, while supplying true nourish- 
ment. 








| 
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Such an ideal food is found in Grape-Nuts, made | 


of whole wheat and barley by long baking and 
action of diastase in the barley which changes the 
| Starch into sugar. 
| The phosphates also, placed up under the bran- 
| coat of the wheat, are included in ee stnag but 
| left out of white flour. They are ne€essary to the 
| building of brain and nerve cells. 
| “I have used Grape-Nuts,” writes an Iowa man, 
“for eight years and feel as good and am stronger 
than I was ten years ago. I am over 74 years old 


| : 
and attend to my business every day. 


| “Among my customers I meet a man every day 
who is 92 years old and attributes his good health | 


to the use of Grape-Nuts and Postum which he 
has used for the last five years. 


He mixes Grape- | 


Nuts with Postum and says they go fine together. | 


| Nuts, I could not say that I enjoyed life or knew 

| what it was to be able to say ‘I am well.’ I suf- 
fered greatly with constipation, now my habits are 
as regular as ever in my life. 

“Whenever I make extra effort I depend on 
Grape-Nuts food and it just fills the bill. 
think and write a great deal easier.” 

| “There’s a Reason.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. Read “The Road to 
| Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Cir’s ALL Woo. | 
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Shower- 












2 [IF your dealer will not show 
you a Boy’s All- Wool 
Hercules Shower - Proof 
Suit don’t accept a substitute. 
Take ad rg I ial 
offer to send you a Hercules 
(express paid) for your FREE 
examination. Just tell us 
age of your boy, the price you 
wish to pay, Knickerbocker or 
straight trousers,and your clothing dealer’s name. 
Return at our expense if not all we claim. 
One hundred thousand “HE RCULE 8” have 
been sold with our guarantee that they will 
wear twice as long as any suit that can be 
bought for the same price, and not one sutt 
has ever been returned. 
“ HERCULES” fabrics are ALL-WOOL Cassimeres and 
ts nteed free from cotton. Colors never fade. 
ERCULES” will stand hard knocks, and 
is as stylish a suit as you can buy for any price. 
Pants lined with *HERCULONE ”; strongest lin 
ing made—sanitary and hygienic. Coat sleeves 
fitted with two linings _— applied for). Pants 
seams never rip nor pull. 

The “HERCULES” is made only in two-piece 
suits with double-breasted coat like illustration; 
some with straight pants and some with Knicker- 
bockers, but the $5 “ HERCULES” 
is made only with straight pants. 





381 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 











The Worth Shoe 
is the climax of a life de- 
voted to the business of 
shoe manufacturing. 
Aside from its cushion 
sole, it is equal to any and 
superior to most shoes of 
equal price. To this we 
have added the Worth 
Cushion Sole —an im- 

»yrovement that 
mproves. Every one 
who tries it adopts it. 


The Worth 





DAVID CUMMINGS 
(Pres. The Cummings Co.) Cushion Sho 
Maker of Shoes for §5 yrs. Sole e 


A revelation to those who are 
used to wearing ordinary shoes. 
You'll be surprised to see how 
much it saves you in 
fatigue and_nervous- 

8. The sole is mois- 
ture proof, and you 
avoid rubbers except 
instorm. Is it not 
worth trying ? 
















Men’s $4.00. 
$4.50, 


$5.00 

‘owe 8 If your dealer will 
$3.00, not supply you we'll 
$3.50 sell you direct. Send 
$4.00 his name and get our 


‘atalogue. 


THE CUMMINGS COMPANY, Dept. E, 











fall he was still there. Mr. McCormick could 


‘Will you give me to your daughter in marriage ?’ ’ 


406 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





6.50 
DAUBE, COHN & CO., Makers, 5:50 J 


| “For many years before I began to eat Grape- | 


I can | 





















YOUR suit as our absolute guarantee of fit, 
style, material and workmanship. 


This Tag means that we will make 
YOUR Spring Suit to order at OUR RISK. 
And if you don’t like the finished suit, just 
send it back and we will refund your money. 

You can choose your suit from 63 new 
designs and it will be made to order from 
your choice of over 400 materials. 

Wouldn’t you like to select YOUR 
Spring Suit from this assortment ? 
Don’t you want to see samples of the materi- 
als? Don’t you want our Free Style Book 
showing Fashion Plates of the suits? 


This 

Style 
Book 
and 

the New 
/ Samples 
will be sent 
you FREE. 


Study the New Styles. 
ork Is Wearing. 


You will be pleased with this Style Book. 
You will be delighted with its 96 pages of 
New York Fashions for Spring. We want 
you to see this book. We are proud of it. 
In every way it is a worthy representative of 
the NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT 
CO., ‘*The Largest Ladies’ Outfit- 
ting Establishment in the World.’’ 


Your copy of this complete 
Style Book and Samples of the 
new materials will be sent you 
FREE — but write for it 
to-day — NOW. 


Tailored Suits 


Made To Order 


New York Styles +6 Z 3 3 


In addition to fashion plates of all the 
Tailored Suits, this Free Style Book shows a 
complete line of the following ready-made 

garments: 
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Learn What New 































Lingerie Dresses 

Silk Coats 

Silk Suits 

Skirts 

Rain Coats 

Jackets 

Waists 

Underwear 

Petticoats 

Hosiery 

Corsets 

Misses’ Dresses 

Children’s 
Dresses 

Infants’ Dresses 


We pay the express 
charges on anything 
you buy from us, no 
matter in what part 
of the United States 
you live. 


Write to-day 
for our Beautiiul 
Style Book, show- 
ing 96 pages of New 
York’s Fashions 
We want you to 
see this book and 
study the new 
styles. You will 
be delighted with 
them. 

If you wish 
samples of 
materials for 
a tailor-made 
suit be sure 
to state the 
colors you 
prefer. 
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Write now for Free STYLE Book and Samples. 


National Gloak & SuitCo. 


219 West 24th St., New York City. 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. - 


Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 


THIS TAG fetnske. Twill goon 
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A USEFUL EEL 


BY ANNA STEVENS REED 

















lived in a red farmhouse near the road. | 

He planted a row of maple-trees in front of | 
the house for shade, and his wife planted rose- | 
bushes in her dooryard. Water was brought | 
from a spring on the hill to the back porch, | 
where it flowed in a constant stream into one 
large trough and then another, and finally 
slipped away down into the pasture. 

The old house is gone; not a trace of it is left; 
there are only two of the maple-trees standing ; 
but year by year the roses still bloom, and day 
and night, summer and winter, the water is 
still flowing for the use of the farmer’s descend- 
ants, who own the place yet. 

The water of that never-failing spring has 
never stopped running but once, and that was | 


I’ Vermont, a hundred years ago, a farmer 





DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER. 


“ LET HIM GO, BOYS. HE HAS EARNED HIS 
when the old red farmhouse was still standing, | 
and the ten boys of the family were still there 
to crowd round and wonder what could be the 
matter. 

“The spout is all right,’’ said the farmer, 
after looking it over. ‘‘I’m afraid I know 
what the trouble is. Those logs we put down 
to carry the water were green; they have prob- 
ably sprouted, and it is all choked up inside. 
I don’t know what to do.’’ 

His oldest son, Carlos, home from college, 
looked wise, but said nothing. The second son, | 
named Ebenezer for his father, remarked that 
they would have to take up the pipe. ‘‘A nice 
job in planting-time!’’ exclaimed the father; 
and they all went in to breakfast. 

When the orders were given for the day, the 
boys had a surprise. ‘‘Linus, you and Seneca | 
may go fishing down to the creek, and whatever | 
you do, bring home a live eel.’’ 

What names they gave in the good old days! 
Seneca, the heathen philosopher, and Linus, 
the early Christian of Rome, trudged down the 
road side by side, well pleased to escape the 
back-breaking process of dropping potatoes for 
the older ones to cover. Toward noon they 
reappeared. 

**Line’s got him!’ shouted Seneca. 

‘*Pooh, what a little one!’ said Alonzo, who 
had been obliged to bring water from the brook 
that morning, and naturally thought his brothers 
had the best of it. 

Linus cocked his head on one side for a better 
view of his prize. ‘‘’Tain’t so very big,’’ he 
admitted, ‘‘but it’s an eel, isn’t it?’’ 

*‘What’s father going to do with him, any- 
how ?”? asked Horace. 

“Tie him to the spout and let him suck the 
water through,’”” suggested the ever - ready 
Alonzo. 

“Will it hurt?’ asked tender-hearted little’ 
Stevens, and his brothers laughed at him. 

When the father came, he took a spade and 
climbed the hill, the boys following to see what 
would come of it. He dug down to the end of 
the water-pipe, and then sent one of his sons 
to bring the eel. He forced the little captive 
into the pipe, crowding it well in, and then 
te od up and brushed the earth from his clothes. 

It may be no use,’’ he said, ‘‘but there’s no 
harm in trying. If this fails, we shall have to 
take up the pipe, foot by foot, for we can’t do 
without water, ’’ 

Carlos came out on the back porch and blew | 











| escort, two of whom immediately started in 


| do the same. 


a long tin horn, so the family hastened down | 
to get ready for dinner. | 

Meanwhile, what were the feelings of the eel? | 
He could not turn round, and that of itself | 
must have been unpleasant to a creature so used 
to twisting. There was but one thing for the 
poor little engineer to do in this underground 
tunnel, so he set himself at once to do it. 
He would go ahead while he had a wriggle 
left ! 

It must have seemed a long, dark, weary 
journey, but out he came at last into the 
trough at the farmhouse. Where an eel could 
go, water could follow, so out it came, splashing 
and sparkling, as if rejoicing at its release. 

The mother came to the door with the baby 
in her arms—the only little sister the ten boys 
could boast. *‘Well, I am thank- 
ful!’ she exclaimed. 

The eel was swimming in the 
trough, apparently none the 
worse for his great effort. Pres- 
ently the mother spoke again. | 
She had a pleasant voice, with 
a ring of command: 

‘Let him go, boys. Put him | 
in the brook. He has earned his | 
liberty.’’ 
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BALKAN BRIGANDS. | 
ife and liberty are insecure | 
possessions in the land of the | 
Balkans. A_ British officer, 
Colonel Elliot, has recently 
acquired fame by escaping from | 
the clutches of a brigand band, | 
who found him a different prop- 
osition to handle from Miss | 
Stone and her companion. The | 
attempt at abduction was a das- | 
tardly scheme to use the officer 
as a cat’s paw to get money 
out of the Turkish government. 
A correspondent of the Brook- 
lyn Eagle gives an account of 
the affair taken from the vic- 
tim’s own lips. 

Colonel Elliot was in the 
mountain village of Guredjik, 
where there is a small military 
post, with his usual escort. 
On taking a walk at about 
seven o’clock in the morning, 
he was set upon by four strap- 
ping fellows, who tried to make 
off with him. Four big men 
were too much for one small 
one, and they got their captive’s left arm 
securely tied in spite of the good fight of the 
colonel. 

Being as active in mind as in body, Elliot 
ceased struggling, lest they tie his right as 
firmly. His ruse worked, and they hurried him 
on without taking time to fasten him well. 
Meanwhile some one in the village had seen the 
capture from a window, and called to the colo- 
nel’s servant. The man ran to the gendarme 


LIBERTY.” 


pursuit. On approaching, the gendarmes began 
firing pointblank, apparently not reflecting that 
they might as easily shoot the captive as those 
who held him. However, the captors dropped 
to avoid the fire, calling on Colonel Elliot to 


*‘No, I won’t lie down!’’ shouted Elliot, and 
freeing his right hand with a mighty wrench, 
he whipped out his revolver, which they had 
not taken time to secure, banged away at close 
range, and sprinted for freedom. 

The commander of the squad of four had 
drawn off to one side to shoot at the gendarmes, 
as the Bulgarians had sense enough to know 
that it would not do their cause any good to 
have a British officer killed on their hands. 
The colonel was quick enough to draw a bead 
on the fellow, and gave him a shot which has 
proved fatal. And again, as he ran, seeing a 
bandit lying and aiming his rifle, he sent his 
last remaining cartridge through the fellow’s 
skull. 

The revolutionists have boasted that it takes 
a regiment of soldiers to whip a handful of 
themselves; but in this case two Turkish 
gendarmes snatched a man away from a band 
of thirty before the soldiers could arrive on the 
scene. 

It is claimed by some that a certain chief 
planned this capture without the approval of 
the main revolutionary organization. If this is 
true, it sounds the chief’s death-knell. It is 
also said that because of the‘large ransom paid 
by America for Miss Stone’s release, and 
because of the thirty thousand pounds con- 
tributed by England for relief in 1903, the 
Bulgarian revolutionists have given assurances 
again and again that they would capture no 
more Americans or British. This adds an 
element of treachery to the attempted capture 
of Colonel Elliot which all Bulgarians who 
really care for their people’s future should do | 
their best to wipe out. 
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Play Ball! 





Boy’s Baseball Suit. 


The Complete Suit given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
45 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 

We offer a Boy’s Complete Suit, consisting of Trousers, Shirt, Cap and Belt. The 
Suit is well made of gray flannel with all the ‘‘kinks’’ peculiar to suits worn by the pro- 
fessional player. Our Offer also includes an Initial, which may be attached to the 
breast of the Shirt. Sizes 8 to 16 years. Be sure to give size of Suit, and state Initial 
wanted when ordering. 


Catcher’s Mitt. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 35 cents extra, 
postage and packing included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 

Made of the celebrated California Napa tanned leather, which will not harden from 
exposure. Patent laced thumb and strap fastening. Has a deep pocket to protect the 
thumb and fingers. 


The Spalding Official League Ball for Boys, No. 18. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 10 cents extra, 
postage and packing included. Price 85 cents, post-paid. 

Made with horsehide cover, and in every respect same as our Official League Ball, ex- 
cept slightly smaller in size. Especially designed for junior clubs (composed of boys 
under 16 years of age), and all games in which this Ball is used will be recognized as 
legal games. 


Fielder’s Glove. 
Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 20 cents extra, 
postage and packing included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 
This Glove is made of the finest quality of chrome-tanned leather, and padded in such 
a manner as to make it soft and pliable. Has raised heel with double stitching and 
web thumb. 


Boy’s “‘Expert’’ 
Fishing Tackle Outfits. 

















OUTFIT No. 1. Bamboo Rod and Brass Click Reel given for one new subscription and 
15 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


The Rod is made of Calcutta split bamboo, 3 piece, with nickel mountings, rings and 
keepers, cork grip, and furnished with a cloth-partitioned bag. The Reel is of brass, 
40-yard size. 


OUTFIT No. 2. Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription, post- 
age and packing included. Price 85 cents, post-paid. 


This Outfit consists of 1 Oiled Silk Trout Line, 25 feet; 3 Drab Cotton Lines, assorted 
sizes, 30 feet each; 1 Braided Cotton Pickerel Line, 25 feet; 1 Linen Trout Line, 30 
feet; 6 Adjustable Sinkers, assorted; 2 Bass Flies, ‘*‘Montreal,’’ **Coachman’’; 2 Trout 


Flies; 1 nickel-plated Fluted Spoon Hook; 1 3-foot Trout Leader; 1 3-foot Bass - 


Leader; 2 dozen Kirby Hooks, assorted; 1 box Split Shot; 1 Wood Float, 14 inches ; 
6 Snelled Hooks; 3 Brass Box Swivels, assorted. 


Bristol Steel Rod and Outfit. 


Either a Bass or a Fly Rod, with Reel and Line, given only to Companion subscribers for 
two new subscriptions and $3.00 extra. Price $6.50. Sent by express, charges in either 
case paid by receiver. 


We offer a choice of either a jointed Bristol Bass Rod, 8% feet long, with celluloid 
wound handle, nickel handle mountings, solid reel seat above the hand, German silver 
tie guides and. tip, a 60-yard rubber double multiplying Reel and 150 feet oiled silk line; 
or a Bristol Fly Rod, g feet long, with an 80-yard single-action rubber and nickel Reel, 
with bushed bearings, flush balance handle, back-sliding click, and 150 feet oiled silk line. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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a (@oking-Ranges 


Our New Type of Range. 


In this new design the useless end hearth is 
omitted. The ashes fall into a HOD far below the 
fire, which makes their removal easier and the 
grates to last longer. The Coal and Ash Hods are 
side by side, of the same size, and the Ash 

Hod being emptied can be returned full of 
SS =a; coal. There is also more room on top of these 
“Ap ranges—“ Palace” and “ Castle.”’ 























Single Damper (patented), Improved DocKk-Ash Grate (patented), 
Cup-Joint Oven Flues (found only in Crawfords), Perfected Oven, 
Reliable Oven Indicator (entirely outside of oven and not affected by 
smoke, steam or grease). 


Send for Illustrated Circular of our many styles of Ranges. 


WALKER G& PRATT MFG. COMPANY, 31-35 Union Street, BOSTON. 


Proprietors of the Finest Stove Foundry in the World. 





an you think 


of any make of candy 


whose variety is sufficiently snappy to fully 
satisfy your taste all the time—to make you un- 
willing to spend your money for any other kind ? 


Get acquainted with 


Empress Chocolates. 


Luscious fruits and nuts in creamy, melting cane-sugar paste, enclosed 
in jackets of smooth, brown Maracaibo and Caracas Chocolate. 


Fust 


the best 
choc- 
olates 
you ever 
ate. 











Empress 
Chocolates 
may now be 
had at first- 
class confec- 
tionery and 
drug stores. 


In attract- 
ive boxes, 
60 cents 
the pound. 


Imperial 
Chocolates 
Company, 

Cambridge, 
Mass. 







YEARS THE PEOPLES CHOICE 


SAWYER >> 


“ 88 BROAD ST. 
CRYSTAL BLUE CO. > 


BOSTON. MASS. 











